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ADVERTISEMENT- 

1  HE  Author  of  the  following  Inquiry  has  had  his 
thoughts  long  employed,  and  will  be  for  fome  time 
engaged  in  arranging  and  coaipofing  a  fyftem  of  Poli,- 
tical  Philofophyj  in  which  he  will  have  occafion  to 
confider  the  Strength,  Wealth,  Health,  Virtue,  and 
Liberty  of  Nations.  This  work  will  require  feveral 
years  before  the  Author  can  venture  to  publifh  it  to 
the  world.  In  the  mean  time  the  ftate  of  his  country 
is  fuch,  that  he  feels  hinifelf  called  upon  to  turn  his 
attention  from  a  general  to  a  particular  fubject.  He 
has  therefore  drawn  up  as  concifely  as  poflible  the 
following  Inquiry,  in  which  he  certainly  meant  to  be 
impartial ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  formality 
of  divifions  and  fubdivifions,  that  the  view,  though 
extenfive,  might  not  be  obfcured  by  objefts  feen  in 
groups,  or  by  too  giftat  a  quantity  of  matter  ill  ar- 
ranged. 

As,  however,  many  of  his  readers  may  diflike  this 
dry,  didaftic  manner,  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  ad- 
ding an  Allegorical  Reprefentation  of  the  principal 
parts  of  this  Inquiry,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  readers 
of  a  certain  defcription  :  and  he  hopes  to  be  excufed 
for  taking  every  method  to  influence  the  public  mind, 
and  to  give  information,  where  he  thought  it  was 
wanted,  on  a  moft  important  fubjeft.  , 

In  both  the  didactic  and  allegorical  parts  he  has 
purpofely  avoided  whatever  he  thought  could  give 
offence  to  any  perfon;  but  he  owed  it  to  himfelf  not 
to  go  any  lengths  to  pleafe  a  party,  either  in  offigc 
or  in  oppofition. 

Jan,  25,  1797. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Very  dIfFerent  accounts  are  given,  of  the  ftate  of  the 
nation.  The  friends  of  the  miniftry  infift,  that  the  country  is 
in  a  flourifhing  condition.  The  fupporters  of  oppofition  as 
ftrenuoufly  contend,  that  it  is  on  the  eve  of  a  bankruptcy. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  thefe  contradidlory  afTertions.  Every 
minifter,  and  every  dependent  of  miniftry  fince  the  revolution 
(I  believe  I  might  go  farther  back),  have  expatiated  upon  the 
profperity  of  the  kingdom  ;  Vv^hile  every  leader  of  a  partv, 
and  every  perfon  conne6led  with  oppofition,  have  magnified  the 
diftrefies  of  the  nation,  and  foretold  hs  approaching  ruin. 
Good  and  bad  minifters  have  at  all  times,  aild  in  all  fituations 
of  the  country,  uniformly  dealt  in  panegyrics  >  and  both  the 
moft  patriotic,  and  the  moft  felfifh  opponents  of  miniftry,  have 
been  as  uniformly  liberal  of  their  cenfures.  The  general  con- 
dufion,  which  an  impartial  man  would  draw  from  thefe  con* 
tradi<9:ory  accounts  is,  that  this  country  is  neither  in  the  beft, 
r^or  in  the  worft,  poflible  fituation. 

This  conclufion,  however,  is  too  general  to  fatisfy  an  in- 
quiring mind.  Between  the  very  beft,  and  the  very  worft, 
there  is  always  a  great  variety  of  intermediate  conditions;  and 
a  more  particular  examination  is  neceflary,  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  juft  and  determinate  opinion. 

There  are  certain  periods  in  which  a  nation  increafes  in 
Wealth  and  pov/er,  others  in  which  it  becomes  ftationary,  and 
crrhers  in  which  it  is  on  the  decline.     But  the  caufes  of  its  rife 
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or  fall  are  not  generally  underftood  :  nor  is  it  always  con- 
iidered,  that,  after  a  nation  has  been  fometimes  ftationary,  it 
muft  afterwards  gradually  decay. 

At  this  particular  period,  the  Prime  Minifter  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  obliged  to  refort  to  a  new  method  of  fupplyino- 
the  exigencies  of  the  current  year.  In  a  free  country,  in  the 
firft  trading  nation  of  Europe,  in  a  country  in  which  the  exports 
of  laft  year  amounted  to  thirty  millions,  and  in  which  the 
whole  annual  labour  may  be  eftiniated  at  an  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  lupported  hy  a  decided  majority  in  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  is  unable  to  conceal  the  deranged  condition  of 
our  finances  ;  and  a  fhort  adjournment  of  Parliament  takes 
place,  in  order  to  devile  fome  ney/  method,  independently  of  a 
clear  revenue  of  twenty  millions,  for  procuring  the  annual 
fupplies. 

In  this  fituation  of  public  affairs,  a  comprehenfive  and  im- 
partial view  of  the  prefcnt  flate  of  Great  Britain  may  be  at- 
tended with  feveral  good  efFefts.  It  will  enable  us  to  diftinguifh 
the  real  advantages  of  this  country  from  its  imaginary  ones, 
and  from  the  exaggerated  defcriptions  of  our  national  profperity. 
It  will  alfo  enable  us  to  diflinguifh  the  re&l  difad vantages  under 
which  we  labour  from  all  imaginary  evils,  or  exaggerated  de- 
fcriptions of  our  national  dillrelles.  It  will  farther  fhew  us 
how  to  make  the  moll:  of  our  national  refources  or  advantages 
of  every  kind.  And,  finally,  it  will  fuggefl  to  us  the  beft 
methods  of  overcoming  our  diiHculties  or  national  diflrefTes  at 
prefent,  and  of  preventing  them  from  recurring  afterwards  with 
fuch  force,  as  to  threaten  our  ruin  as  a  great  and  independent 
nation. 

Thefe  are  the  obje£ls  of  the  following  inquiry,  (in  which 
particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  ilate  of  our  finances)  and 
the  reader  will  determine  for  himfelf,  whether  it  be  either  com- 
prehenfive or  impartial,  or  whether  it  poiTefs  both  or  neither  of 

thefe  qualities. 
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PART    I. 
The  Advantages  which  wc  enjoy  at  prefcnt. 

1  HE  Advantages  of  Great  Britain  claim  our  firft  attention. 
Under  this  head  of  Advantages  I  include  whatever  tends  to 
promote  the  wealthy  the  Jlrength^  the  health  and  'virtue^  and  the 
liberty  of  the  nation  :  For  the  refourccs  of  a  nation  do  not  depend 
upon  its  wealth  alone,  but  upon  all  the  above  qualities  united. 

Our  ifland  poiTefies  many  and  fignal  advantages,  which  arife 
from  different  natural^  morale  and  political  caufes  j  and  fome  of 
thefe  are  permanent,  while  others  are  only  temporary.  He 
is  not  a  good  fubje£l,  who  does  not  take  delight  in  hearing  the 
advantages,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  :  nor  is  he  a  great  ftatefman,  who  cannot  diftinguifh 
thofe  which  are  permanent,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us, 
from  thofe  which  are  only  temporary,  and  of  which  we  may  be 
deprived,  either  by  our  bad  fortune,  or  our  bad  conduit. 

§  I.  The  nct-.ral  advantages  of  Great  Britain  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  From  its  fituation  as  an  ifland,  which,  fmce  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  contains  only  one  nation,  it  is  eafily  de- 
fended againft  foreign  enemies  j  and  its  inhabitants  are  capable 
of  enjoying  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  can  be  enjoyed  for 
any  length  of  time,  by  any  of  the  great  kingdoms  on  the  con- 
tinent, who  have  an  extenfive  frontier  to  defend. 

2.  From  its  geographical  fituation,  between  49  and  59  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate.  This  tends 
to  promote  the  warlike  characler  of  the  people,  and  to  keep 
them  longer  from  effeminacy,  than  if  Britain  y/ere  fituated 
nearer  to  the  equator.  (A  long  time  muft  e]^.pfe  before  Scotland 
and  Wales  are  enervated  by  luxury.  If  they  ever  become 
effeminate,  it  muft  be  in  fpite  of  nature).  It  alfo  tends  to 
promote  the  national  induftry,  and  enables  us  to  perform  more 
labour  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  than  if  Britain  had  been  placed 
nearer  to  the  pole.  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  circles  are 
ftiivering  v/ith  cold,  or  buried  under  ground  in  a  ftate  of  inac- 
tivity j  while  thofe  of  Britain,  during  the  winter  feafon,  are 
a6live  and  induftrious.     We  live,   I  confefs,   in  a  variable,  but 
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in  a  healthy  climate ;  which  is   equally  favourable  to  bravery 
and  to  induftry. 

3,  From  the  extent  of  its  furface,  and  the  quality  of  its  foil, 
our  ifland  is  capable  of  maintaining  all  its  inhabitants.  It  has 
frequently  exported  grain  to  other  countries,  generally  exports 
a  confidcrable  quantity  to  its  colonies ;  and  from  the  attention 
which  is  now  generally  paid  to  its  agriculture,  it  will  foon  be 
able  to  fupport  a  much  increafed  population. 

4.  From  its  mines,  rude  produce  and  raw  materials,  it  is 
capable  of  maintaining  a  great  number  of  manufafturers,  who 
may  either  exchange  their  goods  with  the  farmers  for  articles  of 
piovifion,  or  with  other  nations  for  fuch  materials  or  manufac- 
tures as  they  ftand  in  need  of. 

5.  From  its  figure,  v/hich  is  oblong,  and  indented  with  many 
harbours  and  navigable  rivers,  it  is  much  more  adapted  for 
foreign  commerce,  than  if,  like  Borneo,  it  were  of  a  fpherical 
figure  \  while  both  its  harbours  and  inland  navigation  facilitate 
the  conveyance  of  bulky  or  weighty  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
ifand  to  another. 

6.  The  population  of  this  kingdom,  which  now  contains 
eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  already  very  confiderable ;  and, 
iiotwithftanding  our  wars  and  emigrations  to  our  foreign  co- 
lonies and  other  countries,  is  increafing,  and  is  capable  of 
being  yet  more  increafed.  Scotland,  within  thefe  forty  years, 
is  known  to  have  increafed  above  a  fourth  part  of  its  prefent 
population,  or  a  third  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1756.  England  has 
alfo  greatlv  increafed,  and  if  we  pay  at  laft  proper  attention  to 
our  agriculture,  our  population  may  foon  be  double  of  its 
prefent  number. 

§  II.  The  7noral  advantages  which  Britain  enjoys  arc  its  re- 
ligion and  its  laws. 

I.  The  Chriilian  religion  has  long  been  recci'/ed  in  our  ifland. 
It  kept  men  together  in  fociety,  and  had  feveral  good  dfc6ls,  in 
the  dark  and  middle  ages.  Happily  for  this  country,  on  the 
revival  of  literature  it  was  reformed,  and  with  flight  fhades  of 
difference  was  eflaMiftied  both  in  South  and  North  Britain.  In 
both,  it  exifts  in  a  far  purer  form,  than  that  in  which  it  was 
retained  in  a  neighbouring  country,  where  the  fimplicity  of 
Chriftianity  v/as  disfigured  by  the  ceremonies,  or  dedroyed  by 
the  fp.perflitlon  of  the  Romifh  Church.     In  the  form  in  which 
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wc  receive  this  pure,  mild,  and  humane  religion,  it  is  highly 
agreeable  to  reafon  j  and  tends  fo  much  to  promote  peace,  order, 
and  good  morals  in  fociety,  that  the  political  philofopher,  who 
fometimes  doubts  its  evidence,  is  as  much  bound  to  refpcdt  and 
iupport  it,  as  the  learned  divine,  who  firmly  believes  its  truth, 
and  ftrenuoufly  fupports  its  authority. 

2.  Good  laws,  which  permit  inequality  of  fortunes,  as  the 
rewards  of  valour  and  induftry,  of  wiidom  and  virtue,  but 
eftablifli  the  equality  of  rights,  are  another  clafs  of  moral  caifes, 
which  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.  Thele 
laws  have  not  been  ena6led  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  prince, 
but  by  the  wiidom  of  the  great  councils  of  the  nation  i  or  have 
been  eftablifhed  by  long  ufage,  and  a  general  conviction  of  their 
utility  ;  and  are  exerciled  in  general  not  by  the  cadi  of  a  defpot, 
or  the  deputy  of  a  great  baron,  but  by  a  jury  of  Englifhmen, 
who  have  every  motive  to  do  juitice.  Thefe  laws,  with  all 
their  imperfections,  are  perhaps  the  beft  in  the  known  world ; 
and,  as  moral  caufes,  they  have  contributed  much  to  the  prof- 
perity  of  this  kingdom. 

§  III.  The  political  advantages  of  this  kingdom,  are  its  free 
conftitution,  and  its  prefent  ftate  of  civilization,  or  progrefs  to 
fecial  refinement. 

I.  The  Britifh  conftitution,  long  the  glory  of  this  country, 
and  the  envy  of  foreigners,  is  not,  ftri6lly  fpeaking,  a  monarchy, 
but  as  Montefquieu  juftly  obferves,  a  mixed  form,  of  govern- 
ment.    While  our  civil  laws  are  founded  on  juftice  and  reafon, 
and,  as  above  mentioned,  are  efficient  caufes  of  our  national 
profperity,  our  political  conftitution,  which  is  fo  favourable  to 
our  liberty,  has  been  productive  of  the  moft  important  advantages 
to   this  country.       It  has  diftrlbuted  the  different  branches  of 
political  authority,  between  the  King,  Lords,  and  Comm.ons,  in 
fuch  a  way,  as  has  been  found  by  experience  to  promote  the 
general  good  of  fociety  j— has  been  found  to  do  fo  by  a  great 
nation,  which  has  made  a  feries   of  experiments,  of  differen- 
kinds  of  government,   for  many  centuries,  and  which,  I  hope 
will  as  foon  be  induced  to   adopt  the  unfounded  hypothefes  o 
Des  Cartes,    in  preference  to  the   experimental   philofophy  o 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,   as  it  will  prefer  the  French  theories  of  U 
berty,    to  that  well-tried  and  practical  government,  the  Britifl 
conftitution.      By  this  the  authority  of  the  King  is  limited 
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wliile  his  pcrfon  is  held  facred,  and  his  minifters  are  Ii.ible  to  be 
profecuted  or  impeached  j— the  fenators  or  peers  are  rendered 
independent  of  popular  opinion  ;  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  are  removeable  at  certain  periods,  when  their  confti- 
tuents  do  not  choofe  to  re-elecl  them. — No  taxes  can  be  im- 
pofed  upon  the  people,  but  what  are  granted  by  their  reprefen- 
tatives ;  and  no  man  can  he  tried  for  any  crime,  b\!t  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers.  The  eubifis  of  this  conftitution,  which  has  no 
doubt  given  us  our  national  pride,  ha\^e  been  very  important  and 
benencial.  It  has  ralfed  our  natio;ial  character,  increafed  our 
national  ftrength,  and  encouraged  our  national  induilry. 

2.  The  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  we  live  at  prefent,  tends 
very  much  to  increafe  the  demand  for  labour.  The  difcoveries 
in  philofophy  have  led  to  the  invention  of  various  machines, 
which  fhorten  that  labour;  and,  in  our  progrefs  from  rude- 
nefs  to  refinement,  we  have  learned  the  divifions  of  labour,  and 
the  art  of  manufacturing  goods  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs. 
Hence  a  common  labourer  in  Great  Britain  has  more  real  ac- 
commodation than  an  African  prince. 

§  IV.  While  natural,  moral,  and  political  caufes,   taken  fe- 
parately,  have  procured  fo  many  advantages  to  the  nation,  they 
have,  when  all  united,  raifed  our  country  to  great  ftrength  and 
opulence  ;   and  have  increafed  our  refources  to  a  very  great 
extent.     Induftry  has  been    ftimulated,    labour  abridged,    our 
capital  accumulated,  and  agriculture  encouraged.     The  com- 
plete prote£lion  of  private  property  has  ftimulated   induftiy. 
The  divifion  of  labour,  which  has  generally  taken  place,  has 
rendered   that     labour    more   productive    to   the    community. 
And   the   accumulation    of   capital,    the   joint    eixeit   of    na- 
tional iaduftry  and   of  the  ceconomy  of  individuals,  added  to 
the    invention   of  various    machines   by  our  philofophers  and 
mechanicians,  enable  us  to    manufadlure  goods  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  than  can  be  done  by  thofe.  nations,  where  the  nominal 
5rice  of  labour   is  much  lower,  and  the  real  value  of  money 
s  much  higher  than  in  this  country.     Our  agriculture  has  been 
iimulated  and  impi'oved,  by  the  influx  of  wealth  among  our 
nanufa^turers.     Great  Britain  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  beft 
ultivated   countries   in  Europe ;    and    maintains  above   eight 
aillions  of  inhabitants,  with  more  real  value  of  food,  than  is 
llowed  in  many  countries  to  ten  millions,  and  perhaps,  in  fome 
I  places. 
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places,  to  twelve  millions  of  people.  At  the  fame  time  it  ce- 
ferves  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  it  is  probably  the  only 
great  nation  that  ever  exifted,  whofe  floating  capital  is  equal  in 
value  to  its  fixed  capital,  or  to  all  the  landed  property  in  the  ifland. 

Such  arc  the  advantages,  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  enjoy,  which  have  raifed  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
to  fo  great  a  height,  and  which  have  encreafcd  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  to  fo  great  an  extent,  that  no  Britidi  fubjeft,  Vv'ho  has 
the  full  ufc  of  his  underftanding,  will  exchange  them  with  the 
privil^es  of  any  nation  upon  earth. 

§  V.  In  this  account,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
imaginary  advantages  of  this  country,  or  of  the  exaggerated 
defcriptions  of  our  national  profperity.  Under  thefe  articles  I 
iiiclude  the  great  and  uniform  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour, 
as  it  appears  on  the  Cuftom-houfe  books,  and  the  particular  in- 
creafe  of  our  foreign  trade  laft  year,  when  our  exports  amounted 
to  thirty  millions.  My  reafons  for  omitting  thefe  articles  are 
the  following : 

I  ft.  The  accounts  taken  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  books  are 
not  to  be  trufted. — The  exports  are  always  overvalued,  partly 
from  avarice  to  obtain  a  bounty ;  partly  from  vanity,  that  a 
merchant  may  pafs  for  a  man  of  extenfive  trade.  The  imports 
are  always  undervalued,  to  avoid  payment  of  the  duties  on  im- 
portation. 

2.  The  Courfe  of  Exchange,  a  much  better  criterion,  than 
the  Cuftom-houfe  books,  of  the  ftate  of  our  foreign  trade,  is 
afFecled  by  the  circumftance  of  foreigners  placing,  or  drawing 
out  their  money,  or  its  intereft,  in  the  funds. 

3.  There  can  be  no  great  and  permanent  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  any  nation  in  its  trade  with  all  the  world.  Other  wife 
all  the  coin  and  bullion  would  be  carried  off"  to  that  nation. 

4.  Very  great  exports  in  time  of  war,  are  occafioned  by 
paying  fiibfidies,  and  maintaining  armies,  for  which  there  is  no 
return  of  imports  to  this  nation.  So  that  the  great  excefs  of 
exports  above  imports  in  time  of  war  is  ahvays  a  misfortune  to 
Britain. 

§  VI.  On  a  general  view  of  our  real  advantages  (fetting 
afide  all  imaginary  ones,  and  all  exaggerated  accounts  of  ihoft 
which  are  real),  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  Great  Britain  has 
many  and  important  advantages,  derived  from  r^atural,  moral, 
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2i:d  political  caufes,  which  tend  to  promote  the  flrength,  the 
wealth,  the  health  and  virtue,  and  the  liberty  of  the  nation. 
The  Jlrength  of  the  country  is  much  increafcd  by  cur  infular 
fituation,  which  prevents  all  fudden  incurfions  of  our  enemies  \ 
by  our  temperate  climate,  whjch  renders  our  people  warlike ; 
by  the  extent  of  furface,  and  fertility  of  the  foil  of  our  country, 
which  renders  us  independent  on  other  nations  for  food  ;  and 
by  our  mild  religion,  our  civil  laws,  and  political  cpnftitution, 
vvhich  render  us  attached  to  our  country,  and  willing  to  fight 
for  it.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  alio  promoted  by  ofh  geor 
graphical  fituation  in  a  temperate  latitude,  in  which  wc  can 
perform  a  great  deal  of  labour  annually  \  and  in  an  ifland,  which 
is  very  well  adapted  both  for  internal  and  foreign  trade  ; — by  an 
extenfive  furface  and  fertile  foil,  which  not  only  raifes  our 
provifions,  but  alfo  wool,  flax,  and  other  raw  materials  and  rude 
produce;— by  valuable  and  inexhauftible  mines,  of  more  real 
fervice  to  this  country,  than  if  they  contained  gold  or  filver; — 
by  the  divillon  of  labour  which  has  generally  taken  place  ; — : 
by  the  invention  of  machinery  to  abridge  that  labour; — by 
the  accumulation  of  capital  from  induftry  and  ceconomy ;  — and 
by  that  fecurity  which  is  given  to  private  property,  by  the  laws 
of  this  country.  The  health  of  the  nation,  or  its  continuing 
in  a  thriving  ftate,  and  without  any  fymptoms  of  difeafe  or  of 
diiTolution  of  the  body  politic,  is  promoted  by  the  great  va- 
riety of  climate,  diverfity  of  expofure  and  quality  of  foil,  by 
%vhich  a  frefh  fupply  of  hardy  men  from  Wales  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  country  of  England,  muii  retard  the  progrefs  of 
hixury  and  effeminacy,  as  well  as  make  up  for  the  wafte  of 
population  occafioned  by  Avar,  or  by  the  unhcalthinefsof  the  me- 
tropolis, and  other  populous  cities  and  towns; — and,  finally,  by 
our  pure,  mild,  and  rational  religion,  which  is  one  of  thebeft:  fup- 
porti;  of  human  fociety,  and  v/hich,  bv  the  fancHon  that  it  gives 
to  the  difcharge  of  every  public  and  focial  duty,  tends  much  tQ 
promote  the  health  of  the  body  pohtic.  The  virtue  of  the  nation 
(which  though  not  precifely  the  fame  with  its  health,  yet  is  the 
infeparable  companion  of  the  latter),  is  alfo  promoted  by  the 
fame  means,  which  promote  its  health,  and  is  indeed  connected 
with  this,  as  a  caufe  to  an  effcifl:,  tending  of  itfelf  xtry  m\ic\\ 
to  promote  the  health  cf  the  nation.  Laftly,  the  Ub:rty  of  the 
nation  is  promoted  by  our  living  in  an  ifland,   Vi-here  we  have 
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no  frontier  lund  to  defend  againft  a  neighbouring  enemy  ;  con- 
fequcntly,  need  few  foldiers,  who  might  hurt  our  liberty  •, — 
alfo  by  the  warlike  character  of  the  people,  as  far  as  they  arc 
habituated  to  the  ufe  of  arms  ;— by  our  religioi],  which  is  fa- 
vourable to  every  manly  virtue,  but  forbids  all  feditious  and  dif- 
orderly  condu<ft  ;  and  by  our  civil  laws  and  political  conftitu- 
tion,  which  protect  us  from  injuries,  and  defer.d  and  confirm 
our  rights,  and  whofe  dircil  aim  is  to  give  every  man  as  much 
liberty,  as  is  confiftent  with  the  general  good  of  fociety. 
Thefe  indeed  are  important  advantages  which  we  ought  highly 
to  eflieem. 

§  VII.  But  they  are  not  all  permanent :  Ibme  of  them  are 
temporary,  and  all  m.ay  be  abufed.  The  natural  advantages  of 
an  infular  fituation,  a  temperate  climate,  an  extenfive  furface 
and  fertile  foil,  valuable  and  inexhauftible  mines,  and  harbours 
naturally  good,  are  permanent  advantage?.  The  improvement 
of  our  foil,  of  our  inland  navigation^  and  of  our  harbours  in 
many  places  of  the  kingdom,  are  alfo  real  and  lafting  advantages, 
though  procured  by  art ;  but  the  moral  and  political  advantage?, 
which  are  derived  from  the  Chriitian  reljo-ion  and  Britifli  con- 
ftitution  and  civil  laws,  depend  upon  our  fupporting  and  re- 
fpe6ting  our  religion  and  conftitution,  and  obeying  the  laws  of 
our  country.  The  accumulation  of  our  capital  depends  upon 
pur  national  induflry  continuing  greater  than  our  national 
prodigality.  And  though  our  internal  trade  muft  continue, 
while  we  have  cultivated  fields  and  populous  cities,  our  ex- 
ternal and  foreign  trade,  which  is  fo  much  extolled  by  fhailov/ 
politicians,  is  leis  to  be  depended  upon,  and  mufl  iacreafe,  be- 
come ftationary,  or  dccreafe,  according  to  circumftances.  It 
will  continue  to  increafe  as  long  as  the  divifion  of  labour,  the 
invention  ot  machinery  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  eiiable 
us  to  manufacture  goods  much  cheaper,  than  can  be  done  by 
other  nations,  among  whom  the  value  of  mo::cy  is  greater 
than  in  Britain.  It  v/ill  be  ftationary  for  a  fhort  time,  when 
the  neighbouring  nations  have  begun  to  acquire  capital,  to 
invent  or  borrow  our  m.achinery,  or  to  imitate  us  in  the  diviiloii 
of  labour.  And  it  will  rapidly  decay,  except  in  articles  of 
rude  produce  (or  where  nature  has  given  us  peculiar  advantages), 
after  other  nations,  among  whom  the  value  of  money  is  higher, 
and  the  nominal  price  of  goods  lovrer,  fee  the  value  of  induftry, 
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have  acquired  capitals  and  borrowed  our  methods  of  manufac- 
turing the  different  arncles  of  trade.  But  if  we  gradually  defert 
our  foreign  commerce,  as  we  fee  it  leaving  our  ifland,  and  turn 
our  capital  to  the  melioration  of  our  foil,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  internal  trade,  we  may  be  gainers  on  the  whole  bv 
the  diminution  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

PART     II. 
The  Difadvantages  which  we  labour  under. 

Raving  thus  explained  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  I 
proceed  to  ftate  the  difadvantages  which  we  labour  under.  It  is 
obvious,  that  our  advantages  have  not  been  procured  by  the 
wifdom  or  virtue  of  any  one  fet  of  minifters ;  and  it  is  but 
candid  to  premife,  that  our  difadvantages  have  not  been  oc- 
cafioned,  folely,  by  the  vices  or  folly  of  the  prefent  admini- 
ftration.  As  I  am  no  difcontented  man  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
a  dependent  of  miniftry  on  the  other,  I  fliall  ftate  all  thefe 
difadvantages  fairly  and  impartially,  that  v/e  may  bear  with 
fortitude  thofe  evils  which  are  unavoidable  ;  that  we  may 
rnitigate  with  humanity  thofe  which  may  be  alleviated,  but 
nc-t  refifted ;  that  we  may  remove  by  prudence  thofe  which 
can  be  removed  by  wife  laws;  and  that  we  may  overcome  by 
perfeverance  and  animation  thofe  difficulties,  under  which  we 
muft  infallibly  fmk,  if  we  become  fickle  and  irreiolute  on  the 
one  hand,  or  melancholy  on  the  other. 

Thefe  difadvantages  affeft  either  the  Jirength^  the  zcsalth^  the 
health  and  virtue,  or  the  liberty  of  a  nation.  Each  of  thefe 
clafles  fliall  be  confidered  feparately. 

^  I.  Under  the  firlt  of  thefe,  viz.  the  difadvantages  which 
afFc'i^  the  Jlrcngth  of  the  nation,  I  include  the  prefSng  of 
fcamcn,  the  enlifting  of  foldiers  for  life,  and  the  game  lav/s  of 
Great  Britain. 

I.  The  pradiice  of  preffing  feamen  in  time  of  war  is  an  evil 
that  has  long  been  complained  of; — but  it  is  one  of  thofe  evils 
which  may  be  mitigated,  as  fhall  be  afterwards  fliev/n,  but 
cannot  be  removed.  Our  infular  fituation  renders  the  prefTing 
of  foldiers  altogether  unneccfTary,  This  is  very  common  on 
the  continent,  though  it  be  called  by  the  gentler  name  of  re- 
cruiting. And  Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  liberty,  called  forth 
a.11  her  citizens,   who  were  ot  a  military  age,    to  fight  her 
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battles.  Iti  Britain,  however,  the  preffing  of  foldiers  to  ferve 
amons;  the  regulars  is  aohorrent  to  every  principle  of  the  con- 
ftituLion.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  fea  is  our  frontier,  the 
preffing  of  feamen,  or  compelling  the  failors  to  ferve  on  board 
cf  our  fliips  of  war,  is  really  unavoidable.  Before  the  Union, 
the  Wardens  of  the  Marches  called  forth  at  pleafure  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  borders  to  repei  the  attacks,  which  were 
made  alternately  bv  the  Scots  and  Engliili.  The  borderers  at 
that  time  were  the  guardians  of  the  frontiers  of  the  tv/o 
countries.  Thefe  unnatural  contefts  between  Bricons  are  now 
happily  removed.  Our  brave  failors  are  th-  only  guardians 
of  our  frontiers ;  and  our  fhips  of  war  are  our  wooden  v/alls 
and  fortifications.  But  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  refill:,  or 
to  prevent,  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  it  is  necelTary  for  pre- 
ferving  the  independence  of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  liberty 
of  thefe  guardians  of  our  frontiers  fcouid  be  occafionally 
abridged.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  difadvantage  under  which 
a  moft  ufeful  clafs  of  men  have  always  laboured.  But  I  knov/ 
not,  that  the  reafon  of  this  or  fome  other  method  of  com- 
pelling failors  to  ferve  on  board  our  fhips  of  war  is  generally 
underftood.  Therefore  I  ftate  it  particularly,  in  order  to 
reprefs  the  clamours  v/hich  have  been  railed  againft  a  meafure, 
which,  in  whatever  mode  it  may  be  mitigated  or  exercifed,  is 
often  warranted  by  neceflity.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  mode  of  orefling.  It  is  always  a 
harlh,  often  a  cruel  meafure.  It  is  indifcrirninate,  not  choofing 
the  beft  failor,  or  the  man  who  can  be  moft  eafily  fpared,  but  the 
man  who  is  laid  hold  of.  And  it  hurts  the  population  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  country,  when  a  number  of  married  feamen  are 
torn  from  their  families,  and  prefled  on  board  our  inips  of  war. 

2.  The  fecond  difadvantage,  v/hich  really  is  very  hurtful  to 
:he  ftrength  of  the  nation  is  the  enlifting  of  foldiers  for  life,  or 
intil  difcharged  v/hen  their  fervice  is  unneceii'ary,  or  when  they 
lecome  unfit  for  fervice.  This  practice  was,  nrft  rendered 
lecefiary,  when  the  diiTerent  militias  of  Europe  were  found  to 
le  far  inferior  to  a  ftanding  and  weli-difciplmeJ  army.  But 
here  are  many  ftanding  armies  on  the  continent,  in  which 
he  foldiers  are  enlifted  only  for  a  limited  time :  and  the 
raclicc  of  enlifting  foldiers  for  life   is  attended  with  feveral 
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had  cffefls.  Firft,  when  a  man  is  enliileJ  for  life,  the  character 
of  the  foldier  predominates  over  that  of  the  citizen,  which  may 
fome  day  be  fatal  to  the  Britilli  conftitution ;  and  this  danger 
is  no  doubt  increafed  by  the  erection  of  barracks  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  laft  may  be  expedient  for  relieving  the  pub- 
licans, collecting  the  revenue,  and  quelling  mobs  and  infur- 
re6tions.  But  no  foldier,  who  is  not  enlifted  for  a  limited 
time,  fhould  be  found  in  a  Britifti  regiment,  certainly  not 
in  a  barrack  erected  in  Great  Britain.  (I  really  do  not  fee  fo 
much  harm  in  barracks  for  militia,  for  fencible  regiments,  or 
for  foldiers  only  enlifted  for  a  limited  time).  Secondly,  when 
a  ftanding  army  is  compofed  of  foldiers  enlifted  for  life,  a  very 
imall  proportion  of  the  people  is  taught  the  ufe  of  arms,  or 
would  be  able  to  refift  the  enemy,  in  cafe  of  a  foreign  invafion. 
One  great  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  the  prefent  war, 
has  been  the  great  multitude,  not  of  inhabitants,  but  of  men 
in  France,  who  had  been  taught  the  ufe  of  arms.  Under  the 
old  government,  almoft  every  man  had  been  a  few  years  in 
the  army  ;  and  no  man  was  enlifted  bat  for  a  ftiort  and  limited 
term,  at  the  end  of  which  he  might  either  retire,  or  be  re-en- 
hftcd.  Nay,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reafons  whv  the  French  were 
checked  as  thev  advanced  into  Germany,  was,  that  the  German 
fubjecls  of  the  Emperor  have  always  been  in  the  practice  of 
enlifting  for  a  limited  time.  This  pratftice  prevails  alfo  in 
Saxony,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  accounts  for 
the  martial  character  and  refiftance  made  by  the  peafants  of  that 
empire.  If  a  foreign  enemy,  by  any  accident,  fliould  get  into 
Britain,  our  volunteers  would  make  a  much  greater  refiltance 
than  if  they  had  never  been  embodied.  But  if,  inftead  of  vo- 
lunteers, we  had  as  many  old  foldiers,  who  had  ferved  in  the 
a:"ny>-  for  a  limited  time,   that  refiftance  would  be  ftill  greater. 

3.  Thz  laft  difad vantage  which  I  mentioned,  as  aftedting  the 
ftrength  of  the  nation,  confifts  in  the  virtual  difarming  of  the 
people  by  the  game  laws.  Thefe  laws,  from  their  multiplicity,! 
arc  a  difcredit  to  a  wife  people  ;  from  their  feverity,  they  are  a 
reproach  to  a  humane  people  ;  and,  from  their  oppreflive  nature, 
they  are  a  difgrace  to  z  free  nation.  But  the  worft  eft'eCt  of 
them  is,  that  they  are  injurious  to  our  national  ftrength ;  and 
that  tlicy  may  be  fatal  to  tl\js  country  as  an  independent  nation. 

For 
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Fer,  ftiould  a  foreign  enemy,  by  any  unlooked-for  accident, 
once  get  a  footing  in  this  ifland,  not  one  man  of  twenty,  nay 
(excepting  gentlemen  and  their  game-keepers,  v/ho  have  li- 
cences for  killing  game,  and  highlanders,  whom  the  game- 
laws  can  never  reach),  not  one  man  of  fifty  knows  the  ufe  of 
arms.  Our  farm  fervants  would  entrench  a  camp,  and  might 
foon  learn  to  repel  an  enemy  j  but  our  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers in  general  would  be  as  aukward  at  handling  a  mufliet, 
as  they  are  expert  at  managing  their  ordinary  tools,  by  which 
they  earn  their  living.  Our  game  lav/shere  have  greatly  injured 
the  Jirength  of  the  nation.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  thefe 
laws  were  not  fo  fevere,  nor  fo  Itridlly  executed,  almoft  e'very 
ploughman  could  manage  his  fowling-piece,  and  {hooting  at 
marks  was  a  common  amufement ;  now,  from  the  feverity  of 
thefe  laws,  few  perfons  have  any  fire-arms ;  and  amufements  of 
a  lefs  manly  kind  are  fafnionable  am.ong  the  lower  claflcs.  The 
game  laws  ought  therefore  to  be  repealed,  or  greatly  altered. 
It  mav  be  objected  here,  that  the  iaduftry  of  the  nation  would 
fufFer  by  allowing  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  and  the  privilege  of 
killing  game  to  the  lower  clalTes.  I  anfwer,  induftry  v/ould 
fufFer  very  little.  The  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  nation  would  gain  much.  In  the  event  of  a 
foreign  invafion,  wealth  without  ftrength  would  only  be  a 
temptation  to  the  enemy.  Game  laws  might  be  tolerated  iu 
Britain,  during  the  arbitrary  government  of  a  French  mo- 
narch ;  but  if  the  military  republic  fubfiit  in  France,  and  the 
game  laws  are  not  repealed,  or  greatly  altered,  Britain  will  not 
long  be  an  independent  nation.  —  So  much  for  thefe  difad vantages 
which  affecl  our  national Jirength. 

§  II.  The  next  clafs  of  difadvantages  v/hich  I  fhall  mention, 
affect  the  wealth  of  the  tiation.  Some  of  thefe  regard  England 
only,  others  refpect  Scotland  only,  and  others  aff:-(St  the 
kingdom  in  general. 

I.  Thofe  which  regard  England  only,  are  the  tithes  ^xrA  poor's 
rates. 

I.  The  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  very  ferioufiy  affedls  the  in- 
duftry  of  England,  Indeed  a  greater  bar  to  induftry  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  The  more  that  the  farmer  improves  and  cult.'- 
vacee,   the  greater  the  tithe  he  pays;  the  lefs  nxufl;  he  cultivate 
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that  he  may  not  be  a  lofer,  and  the  dearer  muft  he  fell  that  he 
may  be  a  gainer.     The  tithe  of  all  England  as  now  paid  may 
amount  to  about  four  millions.     I  do  not  wifli  to  appretiate  this 
to  its  higheft  value  :  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith  computed   it  at  a 
much  greater  fum,  when  the  price  of  corn  was  much  lower. 
But  this  fum   is  only  what  the   tithe-holder  draws  from  the 
farmer.     To  the  farmer's  induftry  it  is  an  annual  lofs  of  eight 
millions ;  and  to  the  whole  yearly  labour  of  the  nation,  as  af- 
fefted  by  the  price  of  provifions,   it  is  a  lofs  of  fixteen  millions. 
This  fum  would  in  one  generation  pay  both  the  principle  and 
intereft  of  our  national  debt,  -and  would  leave  us  to  pay  only 
the  annual  taxes  neccffary  for  defraying  the  ordinary  expences 
of  government ;  nay  would  enable  us  to  double  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  foil,  and  the  num^ber  of  our  inhabitants,  and  raife 
both  our  internal  and  foreign  trade  to  an  incalculable  height. 
The  bad  effecls  of  the  tithas  in  England  arc  not  properly  under- 
ftood.     Even  Dr.  Adam  Smith  fuppofes  them  to  be  only  a  part 
of  the  land-rent.     I  fliall  therefore  explain  them  in  a  few  fen- 
tences.     The  rent  of  grafs  land  is  what  a  grazier  can  afford  to 
pay,  after  getting  back  the  prime  coft  of  cattle,  and  a  reafon- 
able  profit  upon  his  flock,  and  reward  for  purchafing,  felling 
and  overfeeing.     The  rent  of  corn  land  fhould  properly  be  the 
fame  with  the  rent  of  grafs  land,  or  only  as  much  more  as  the 
grafs  is  ameliorated  by  being  broJcen  up  and  laid  down  in  good 
order.     The  price  of  corn  (hould  be  the  price  of  labour,  or  the 
reward  of  induftry.     But  fomxe  foils  are  more  adapted  to  bear 
grafs,  and  others  to  bear  corn.     And  in  an  age  of  luxury,  and 
in  a  country  in  which  much  animal  food  is  ufed,  the  price  of 
o-rafs  is  really  higher  than  the  price  of  corn.     Farmers,  too, 
pay  much  more  in  fome  cafes  and  lefs  in  other  cafes  than  they 
ought  to  pay  to  their  landlords.      But  ftill  they  know  what 
they  pay  of  rent,  and  they  ought  to  know  how  to  employ  their 
land.     It  often  happens,  however,  that  fome  fields  are  fo  poor 
that  they  will  barely  pay  the  labour  of  cropping  them,  the  feed 
and  the  rent.     Yet  in  this  cafe  the  tithe-holder  demands  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce.     The  firmer  cannot  pay  this;  there- 
fore he  does  not  break  up  fuch  fields,  and  the  grafs  is  gradually 
reduced  both  in  quantity  and  quality.     It  alfo  often  happens 
that  the  farmer,  even  upon  better  lands,  cannot  eftablifti  a  rota- 
tion 
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tlon  of  crops  adapted  to  his  foil,  merely  becaufe  he  finds  that 
the  tithe-holder  would  run  away  with  all  his  profits.     He  muft 
therefore  adopt  a  rotation   which   is   worfe    for  his  lands,   of 
courfe  worfe  for  himfelf,  if  he  did  not  pay  tithes ;  and  always 
worfe  for  the  nation,  becaufe  it  raifes  a  lefs  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions,  whether  corn  or  butcher's  meat.    Thus  his  poorer  arable 
lands  are  allowed  to  run  into  coarfe  grafs,  and  his  richer  arable 
lands  are  improperly  cropped.     He  cannot  improve  his  fields  as 
he  v/ould  otherwife  do :   for  where  the  tithe  laws  prevail,  the 
tenth  part  of  the  corn  is  carried  off  by  the  tithe-holder :  and  if 
the  grafs  is  fo  much  m.eliorated  as  to  bear  the  fcythe,  a  high 
rate  is  alfo  paid  tor  cut  grafs  or  hay.     It  is  therefore  the  farmer's 
intereft  to  become  lefs  enterprifing  in  the  improvement  of  his 
beft  corn  fields,   and   to  become  a  grazier   where  his  land  is 
poorer,  'rather  than  to  pay  fo  great  a  proportion  of  his  produ:e 
to  the  tithe-holder,  in  the  improvement  of  poor  lands,  or  in  the 
courfe  of   a  rotation  of  his  richer  fields.     If  he  had  only  paid 
an  additional  rent  it  would  have  been  a  known  burden,  and  if 
not  too  great  a  burden,  an  incitement  to  exertion.     The  En- 
glifh  are  an  enterprifmg  nation ;  and  England  would  certainly 
have  hjd  a  much  greater  proportion  of  its  immenfe  capital  di- 
verted to  the  cultivation  of  its  foil,  if  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land had  not  been  cramped  by  the  tithe  laws.     But  the  improve- 
ment of  the  wafte  lands,  and  the  high  cultivation  of  the  arable 
fields,  muft  go  on  very  flowly  till  the  tithes  are  modified  or 
converted.     I  am  no  enemy  to  the  church  of  England  :  I  hope 
it  will  (land  in  fpite  of  Thomas  Paine,  if  a  fpecified  quantity 
of  money  and  corn  be  given  to  the  tithe-holders.      But  tha 
abilities  and  the  virtues  even  of  Bifhop  Watfon  cannot  fupport 
it,  if  the  tithes  continue  on  their  prefent  footing. 

2.  The  other  difadvantage  which  affects  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land is  the  efiabliinment  of  the  poor  rates.  Thefe  are  an  in~ 
citement  to  indolence  and  profligacy,  while  the  tithe  laws  are  a 
bar  to  induftry.  The  laws  in  regard  to  the  fettlements  of  the 
poor  occafion  a  m.ultitude  of  lav.'-fults,  obflru'51  population,  raife 
the  money  price  of  labour,  occafion  general  inhumanity  to 
ftrangers  in  a  people  naturally  humane,  and  deprive  the  country 
of  their  induftry  in  many  inftances.  The  poor's  rates  are  a 
gre:tt  tax  upon  the  nation  in  general,  a  moft  unequal  tp.x  upou 
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thofc  who  pay  it  in  difFerent  pariihes ;  and  the  expences  of 
levying  and  managing  this  tax  are  really  enormous.  The  ge- 
neral practice  in  Scotland  is  much  more  politic,  and  fhews 
more  of  true  charity.  A  weekly  colle>5lion  is  made  every  Sun- 
day in  all  the  eilablifhed  churches.  Thefe  with  the  pall  dues, 
fines  for  incontinence,  and  occafional  charitable  donations,  in 
moft  parts  of  Scotland  fiipply  the  wants  of  all  thofe  who  are 
reall)'-  poor.  And  as  it  is  called  charity,  none  but  the  poor 
apply  for  any  aid  from  the  parifh. 

So  much  for  the  difadvantagcs  which  are  peculiar  to  England, 
viz.  tithes  and  poor  rates. 

II.  Though  Scotland  is  exempted  from  tithes  payable  in  kind, 
and  alfo  from  poor's  rates  in  general,  it  labours  under  two  other 
difadvantagcs,  viz.  the  practice  of  entailing  eftates,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  its  laws  and  forms  of  procefs,  as  well  as  its 
judges  in  civil  cafes  and  thofe  eftablifhed  in  England. 

I.  The  practice  of  entailiiig  eftates  is  very  difadvantageous 
to  the  national  wealth  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  here  confider  the 
folly  of  endeavouring  to  render  families  perpetual,  or  the  im- 
morality implied  in  v/iiliing  that  a  man's  grandfon  fhould  enjoy 
an  eftate,  rather  than  his  fon  fhould  pay  his  debts ;  but  I  blame 
the  impolicy  of  this  practice,  in  preventing  any  part  of  the  ca- 
pital of  a  nation  to  circulate  freely  as  the  rcv/ard  of  induilrv, 
and  in  obftruiting  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  foil,  both 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  pradtice  of  perpetual  entails. 
Where  there  is  no  entail,  the  proprietor  is  contcr.ted  to  accept 
of  an  inferior  rent  at  prefent,  that  his  heirs  may  draw  a  higher 
rent  afterwards.  But  when  an  eftate  is  entailed,  the  fole  object 
of  the  proprietor  is  his  life  rent ;  and  he  feldom  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  encourage  a  very  improved  cultivation.  Perhaps  as 
great  a  proportion  of  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  is  afteited  by 
the  entailing  of  eftates,  as  is  hurt  in  England  by  the  payment  of 
tythes  in  kind. 

2.  The  other  difadvantage  under  which  Scotland  labours,  is 
the  difference  between  its  laws  and  forms  of  procedure,  as  well 
as  its  judges  in  civil  cafes  and  thofe  eftablifhed  in  England.  In 
Scotland  the  Roman  laws  are  much  ufed ;  the  forms  of  proce- 
dure are  tedious,  and  there  is  no  jury  in  civil  caules.  Hence  a 
caufe  lately  coft  300 1.  and  was  nearly  three  years  in  dependence 
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before  the  Court  of  Seflion,  when  a  cafe  exa£Hy  fimilar,  ac- 
cordine  to  the  report  of  one  of  the  Scotch  judges,  was  decided 
by  an  Enplifh  jury  in  half  an  hour,  and  at  an  expence  of  lol. 
or  15I.  to  the  parties.  Hence  alfo  appeals  to  the  Houfe  of  Peeis 
from  judgments  of  the  court  of  Seflion  are  frequent,  and  the 
fentences  of  this  court  are  not  feldom  reverfed  by  the  Houfe  of 
Lords.  Sometimes  1  doubt  not  they  are  very  properly  reverfed. 
But  in  juftice  to  the  court  of  Seflion  I  mud-  obferve,  that  in 
queftions  of  7nere  lr,zv^  the  fentences  of  the  court  of  Seflion  have 
been  reverfed  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  when  the  Englifh  law 
was  oppofite  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  As  points  of  mere  laiv  are 
often  referred  by  the  Peers  to  the  twelve  judges  of  England,  but 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  court  of  Seflion,  efpecially  where  an 
appeal  is  taken  from  their  fentence,  the  fifteen  Lords  of  Seflion 
have  the  fame  advantages  which  the  twelve  judges  poffefs.  And 
the  people  of  Scotland  would  be  great  gainers  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fame  laws  into  both  countries,  of  the  fame  forms 
of  procedure,  and  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  caufes.  For  want 
of  thefe  Scotland  fuffers  a  greater  lofs,  than  it  derives  profit  or 
faves  moneyj  by  paying  a  fmaller  proportion  of  land-tax  than  is 
paid  in  England. 

in.  Thefe  are  the  dlfadvantages  under  which  the  two  king- 
doms labour  when  taken  feparately,  and  which  affect  their  na- 
tional xvealth.  The  dlfadvantages  comm.on  to  both  countries 
are,  the  poiver^  which  the  juftices  of  the  peace  and  other  judges 
or  magiftrates  exercKe^cf  fixing  the  zvages  of  labour^  the  corn  laws, 
the  multitude  of  weights  and  meafures^  and  the  multiplicity  and 
prolixity  of  our  laws. 

I.  The  pov/er  which  is  exercifed  of  fixing  the  wages  of  la- 
bour affe£l:s  the  lower  claffes  more  immediately,  but  at  the  fame 
time  is  a  real  lofs  to  the  community.  The  prefent  enlightened 
magiftrates  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  this  practice, 
that  it  is  no^v  mpre  rarely  exercifed.  Yet  there  are  frequent 
inftances  of  compelling  the  people  to  labour  at  certain  efta- 
bliflied  rates.  There  might  be  lome  plea  for  this  practice  in 
thofe  ages,  in  which  the  price  of  labour  never  varied,  and  in 
which  the  labourer  always  got  his  viftuals  from  his  employer. 
But  jiow  that  the  principles  of  commerce  and  of  liberty  are 
known,  and  when  the  value  of  money  is  conftantly  decreafing, 
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nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  or  more  unjull,  than  to  fix  the  pn'Cc 
of  labour,  or  to  compel  labourers  to  work  at  a  limited  price, 
under  pretence  of  preventing  a  combir.ation  to  raife  their  wages. 
There  is  always  impolicy,  generally  ignorance,  and  not  feldom 
tyranny  in  the  execution  of  thefe  powers.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  charge  his  own  price  for  his  own  labour ;  and  no  man 
is  bound  to  employ  him  unlefs  he  judge  that  price  fair  and 
reafonabje.  .  The  poor's  rates  in  England  are  cities  of  refuge 
from  thofe  laws  which  fix  the  price  of  labour.  Both  are  part* 
of  a  wretched  fyftem  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  age  j  and  are 
very  injurious  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain,  in  their  prefent  frate,  are 
alfo  difadvantageous  to  the  nation  ;  and  injure  the  wealth  of 
the  community  at  large.  On  the  fubje£l  of  corn  laws  there 
are  two  oppofite  opinions :  the  finl-,  which  has  been  fo  ably 
fupported  by  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  celebrated  wi:>rk 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  is,  that  there  fhould  be  no  corn  laws 
at  all ;  but  that  the  corn  trade  ftiould  be  unfupported  by 
bounties,  and  unfettered  by  reftriclions.  (I  fufpecl,  that  from 
the  great  difference  between  the  value  of  money  in  Britain  and 
that  of  other  countries,  fuch  a  fcheme  might  be  attended  with 
the  worft  confequences  to  this  kingdom).  The  other  opinion, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  parliament,  is,  that  corn  laws  are 
expedient  and  even  neceffary  to  this  country.  But  if  thefe  laws 
be  eliablifhed,  they  fhould  be  eftablifhed  en  fome  principles  j  and 
the  three  different  flates  of  fociety  in  regard  to  provifions,  viz. 
the  plentiful,  the  mioderate,  and  the  fcanty,  fhould  be  carefully 
cifiinguifhed  in  all  the  laws  which  are  enacted  on  this  fubjeft. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  any  of  thefe  things  has  been 
attended  to  in  the  lafl:  ail  of  parliament,  of  etghtyrfour  folio 
pages,  which  is  too  lojig  to  be  read,  and  too  intricate  to  be 
uriJcrilcod  or  obeyed  by  our  farmers,  or  by  our  manufacturers. 
l\he  following  objcvflions  to  it,  in  my  opinion,  are  unanfwer- 
able  :  When  corn  is  cheap,  the  fume  bounty  is  given  in  every 
caic,  inftead  of  proportioning  the  bounty  to  the  low  price  of 
corn,  or  to  the  need  there  is  of  fuch  bounty.  When  the  bounty 
is  withdrawn,  and  exportation  without  a  bounty  takes  place, 
all  importation  is  flopped  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  inftead  of  being 
fubjecl  to  the  payment  of  a  duty  at  firft  high,  but  gradually  de- 
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creafing  with  the  rife  of  the  price  of  corn.  Nay,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  in  the  moderate  ftate  of  the  prices  of  corn,  if 
it  rife  only  abDjt  4]:  per  cent,  or  two  {hillings  in  forty-fix 
fhillings,  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  exportation  is  pro- 
hibited ;  which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing  with  enacling,  that 
no  Britiih  corn  (hall  be  exported  without  alfo  receiving  a  bounty 
of  II  pit  cent,  or  five  fhillings  on  the  quarter  of  wheat,  f,r 
carrying  it  out  of  the  country.  In  the  fcanty  ftate  of  provifions, 
after  importation  is  allowed  upon  the  low  duties,  thefe  do  not 
gradually  decreafe,  and  at  laft  ceafe  entirely  ;  nor  is  corn  al- 
lowed to  be  imported  till  its  price  is  too  high.  And  to  com- 
plete the  abfurdity  of  thefe  regulations,  in  regard  to  duties  and 
bounties,  thefe  are  appointed  to  be  paid,  not  according  to  the 
average  prices  of  corn  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  no  com- 
bination among  our  corn  merchants  can  afFecl  materially,  but 
according  to  the  price  of  corn  in  a  fingle  diftricl,  which  cer- 
tainly may  be,  and  often  has  been,  influenced  by  fuch  combi- 
nations. The  warehoufing  of  foreign  corn,  alfo  permitted  by 
this  bill,  can  be  attended  with  no  good  eftecls,  unlefs  the  duty 
upon  importation  be  configned,  and  the  corn  kept  by  a  better 
centinel  than  a  revenue  officer;  but  may  occailon  either  a 
concealed  importation,  or  a  concealed  exportation,  as  fuits  the 
intereft  of  a  corn-merchant.  It  does  not  with  me  admit  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  late  high  prices  of  corn  in  England  v/ere  partly 
occafioned  by  this  voluminous  corn  acl ;  or  that  the  grantino- 
an  indifcriminate  bounty  laft  year  upon  importation  was  con- 
trary to  every  principje,  according  to  which  all  corn  laws 
fhould  be  regulated.  Half  a  million  given  to  thofe  who  needed 
it,  would  have  done  much  good  to  England.  In  the  year 
1782,  a  donation  of  20,oool.  was  of  great  fervice  to  Scotland. 
One  fhould  have  thought,  that  the  experience  of  the  good 
effects  of  this  v^'ouid  have  induced  Parliament  to  adopt  a  fimilar 
meafure  in  regard  to  England  ;  v/here  an  indifcriminate  bounty 
of  half  a  million  produced  no  good  effect,  but  the  ruin  of  a  few 
fpeculating,  and  the  enriching  a  number  of  defigning  mer- 
chants. What  would  Dr.  Adam  Smith  have  faid,  if  he  had 
lived  to  fee  the  Britifti  Parliament  vote  this  bounty  ?  He  would 
have  faid,  that  they  gave  a  bounty  of  five  {hillings  upon  the 
exportation,  in  plentiful  years,  that  they  might  have  the  plea- 
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fire  of  giving  twenty  {hillings  of  a  bounty,  in  years  of  fcarcitv, 
upon  the  importation  of  corn.  I  believe,  that  the  Parliament 
was  influenced  by  the  pureft  motives,  both  in  palling  the  corn- 
law,  and  in  voting  the  bounty  laft  year.  But  I  alfo  believe, 
that  none  but  interefted  corn  merchants  could  have  framed  the 
acl,  or  propofed  the  bounty.  The  effedl  of  bad  corn  laws  upon 
tlie  price  of  provifions,  and  confequently  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  fo  obvious,  and  fo  very  great,  that  I  fouiid  it  necelTary 
to  be  more  particular  upon  this,  than  upon  the  other  difadvan- 
tages,  which  afFecl  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  next  difadvantage  under  which  we  labour,  in  regard 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  has  long  been  complained  of. 
This  is  the  inequality  of  our  weights  and  mcafures.  Of  thefe 
there  are  nearly  300  in  the  ifland  j  and  great  advantages  are 
taken  both  of  the  farmer  and  manufaiflurer  by  artful  and  dc- 
figning  men.  It  produces  alfo  dillruft  and  want  of  confidence, 
where  a  man  does  not  know  the  quantity  which  he  buys  j  and 
commerce  is  much  obflrucled  by  the  inequality  of  weights  and 
meafures.  A  bill  for  the  fale  of  corn  by  weight  was  brought 
into  the  laft  fellion  of  Parliament,  and  was  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  laft  Houfe  of  Commons.  Its  principle  is  good, 
but  moft  of  its  claufes  are  incorrect ;  and  it  fliould  be  extended 
to  many  more  articles  than  the  fale  of  corn.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  it  was  not  a  popular  propofal  in  the  laft  feffion  of  a  Par- 
liament;  but  that  it  will  be  renewed,  well  digefted,  and  efta- 
bliilied  by  law.  At  prefent  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  much 
injured  by  the  inequality  of  our  v/eights  and  meafures. 

4.  The  laft  difadvantage  of  this  clafs  is  the  mukiplicity  of 
our  lav/s.  This  no  doubt  takes  rife  from  the  degree  of  liberty 
which  we  enjoy.  There  .is  no  fuch  difadvantage  in  Turkey, 
Pcrfia,  or  any  other  defpotic  government.  Yet  the  number  of  our 
laws  is  fomewhat  increafed,  by  the  ignorance  of  fome,  and  by 
the  inattention  of  others,  and  by  that  vile  fuftian  called  law  lan- 
guage. AvSts  of  Parliament  are  framed  by  the  clerks,  or  fe- 
cretaries  of  perfons  who  fhould  draw  them  up.  Hence  our 
legiflators  fometimes  appear  to  be  minute  philofophers,  who 
look  at  parts,  while  they  fhould  take  a  whole  into  their  minds. 
They  fliould  ufe  only  the  telefcope  of  a  comprehevf.ve  under" 
jlanding  in  looking  at  the  principles,   and  the  eye' cf  ccmynon 
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feiife  in  examining  the  claufes  of  an  acl,  leaving  it  to  the  law- 
yers to  ufe  the  microfcope  of  law,  in  the  minute  pleadings 
before  the  courts,  in  which  fuch  cafes  are  determined.  General 
principles  fhouid  always  be  kept  in  view  ;  particular  claufes 
fhould  refer  to  thefe  principles  j  and  plain  language  fhouid 
always  be  ufed.  The  clergy  and  phyficians  have  laid  afide 
technical  terms.  Why  do  they  appear  in  th(3^Ser.ate,  or  in  our 
a6ls  of  Parliament?  The  only  effect  of  this  obfcure  diction  is 
to  enrich  attornies  and  lawyers,  who  are  always  unproductive 
labourers  in  the  eye  of  the  political  philofopher,  and  generally 
found  to  be  fuch  both  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant. 

The  third  clafs  of  difadvantages  under  which  we  Jabour,  re- 
gards the  health  and  virtue  of  the  nation  -,  which  in  this  in- 
quiry are  comprehended  under  the  fame  head.  They  may  be  all 
faid  to  flow  from  luxury,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

Thefe  difadvantages  are  various ;  but  I  fhall  only  take  notice 
of  thofe  which  are  moft  confiderable,  viz.  prodigality,  effemi- 
nacy,  imprifoament  for  debt,  and  I'evere  penal  laws. 

I.  Prodigality.  In  confequence  of  our  luxury  we  have  con- 
tracted a  number  of  artificial  wants.  Hence,  I  am  afraid,  the 
accumulation  of  capital  is  not  advancing  fo  fait  in  Britain  at 
?.t  prefent,  as  it  was  fifty,  thirty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago. 
Formerly,  when  a  young  man  began  bufinefs,  he  chofe  to  re- 
commend himfelf  by  his  attention  and  oeconomy.  He  now 
generally  fets  out  in  life  at  a  great  expence ;  and  only  with 
goods  bought  on  credit,  and  with  borrov/ed  money.  This 
certainly  retards  the  accumulation  of  capital.  Our  induftry 
on  the  v/hole  has,  no  doubt,  increafed ;  but  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  depends  not  upon  labour  only  ;  there  mufl  alfo  be  oeco- 
nomy in  the  ufe  of  the  reward  of  that  labour ;  and  the  health 
of  a  nation  is  always  impaired  by  frequent  bankruptcies.  By 
the  health  of  the  nation,  I  do  not  mean  the  phyfical  health  of 
the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  (though  luxury  is  often  deftruitive 
in  this  way,  when  it  enervates  and  debilitates  a  whole  people;} 
but  I  mean  the  moral  health  of  a  nation,  which  confiils  in  its 
being  in  a  thriving  and  vigorous  ftate  j  and  I  would  here  re- 
mark, that  national  prodigality  is  a  confu.mption  in  the  body  po- 
litic.    Whenever  our  whole  annual  expenditure  e.^cceeds  our 
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vhole  annur.l  productive  labour,  our  capital  mufl:  gradually 
decay ;  and  our  coin  muft  be  exported  to  other  nations,  when  the 
balance  of  trade  is  once  in  their  favour.  The  fever  of  the 
paffions  has  been  already  fatal  to  many  individuals,  who  have 
been  ruined  by  intemperance  ;  but  I  hope  there  are  yet  ftrong 
Jiamina  in  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  vh  vita:  in  the 
nation  in  general.* 

2.  Effeminacy.     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  nation,  fo 
long  famed  for  manly  virtues,  in  confequence  of  our  luxury  has 
become  more  effeminate.     The  bad  effe6ls  of  this  are  obvious. 
The  warlike  and   manly  chara6ler  of  a  people  is  deflroyed  by 
effeminacy;  the  thoughtful   and  (Irong  minds  of  our  fenators 
may  be  weakened  and  debilitated  by  the  lame  caufe.     The  ex- 
pences  of  carrying  on  a  war  become  enormous,  from  the  articles 
of  provifion  or  accommodation,  which  are  judged  indifpenfibly 
neceffary,  when  a  nation  is  far  advanced  in  luxury.     I  doubt 
not  that  we  have  ffill  brave  men  even  in  the  higher  ranks;  but 
I  know,  that  ferocity  and  all  the  favage  vices  are  lefs  hurtful 
to  a  nation  than  effeminacy  is  found  to  be.     We  have  many 
gentlemen,  both  iii   the  miniflry   and  oppofition,  who  poffefs 
ftrong  minds,  and  deep  powers  of  reafoii ;  but  I  fhould  much 
fooner  fuppofe,  that  the  imperfedlions  of  our   laws,  or  the  im- 
pfoper  conduft  of  our  legiflators,  were  occafioned  by  that  diflj- 
pation  which  prevails   in  the  metropolis,  and  by  vv'hich   fome 
of  our  Senators  or  Reprefentatives  may  poffibly  be  infected,  than 
by  any  deliberate  defign  in  any  Britiih  Peer  or  Commoner  to 
hurt  the  liberties  or  his  country.     Indeed,  I  do  not  fee  the  leall 
evidence  of  fuch  a  defign  being  entertained  by  a  fmgle  member 
of  Parliament ;    but  I  am   not    without    my   fufpicions,   that 
luxury,   if  it  has  not  reached,  may  foon  reach  our  Senators  and 
Reprefentatives."    My  reafons  for  fuch   fufpicions  are  the   fol- 
lowing :    Scotland  and  Wales  and  Ireland  not  only  fupply  us 
with  a  proportion  of  foldiers  far  exceeding  their  comparative 
population  ;    but  we   have    feen,   and  we  at  prefent  fee,  not 
merely  offices  filled  up  in  the  miniftry,  which  might  be  owing 
to  various  caufes,  but  in  the  laborious  departments  of  the  law, 
judges  or  learned  counfel  from  thefe  parts  of  the  empire,  from 
which   v/e  did  not  half  a   century  ago  expe61:  able  counfellorc, 
eloquent  orators,  or  correft  logicians.     Let  England  beware  of 
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liixury.     The  effeminacy  which  it  proiucei  occafions  nervous 
debility  In  the  body  politic. 

3.  Imprifcnment  for  debt.  In  confequence  of  the  profufion 
which  luxury  Introduces,  men  live  beyond  their  incomes.  This 
leads  to  bankruptcy ;  and  this  again  to  imprifonment  for  debt. 
Hence  a  thougbdefs  man  is  thrown  into  prifon  -,  but  he  generally 
becomes  vicious  before  he  leaves  it.  Solitary  imprifonment 
might  be  fometimes  beneficial ;  but  to  be  put  into  the  company 
of  thofe  wretches,  who  are  accuftomed  to  live  in  a  prifon,  can 
only  be  attended  w-ith  weakening,  if  not  deflroying,  every  prin- 
ciple of  morality.  In  the  mean  time,  a  poor  family  is  deprived 
of  chat  fuppart,  which  it  earned  from  the  labour  of  a  father 
and  a  bufoand ;  and  the  Induftry  of  the  nation  fuffers  from  the 
■fame  caufe.  But  the  health  and  virtue  of  a  nation  are  more 
-deeply  affedled  by  the  fnock  given  to  the  principles  of  the  man, 
who  has  been  thrown  into  jail  by  a  mercilefs  creditor. 

4.  Penal  laws.  If  men  were  only  led  by  the  prevalence  of 
luxury  to  become  bankrupts  or  prifoners  ioi  debt,  the  health  of 
the  nation  would  be  comparatively  lefs  afFe£ted.  But  it  fuffers 
more  feverely,  when  imaginary  wants  drive  men  to  the  high- 
way or  to  theft,  houfe-breaking,  and  all  the  denominations  of 
felony  ;  and  it  is  yet  more  deeply  injured,  when,  inftead  of 
reclaiming  the  offenders,  or  turning  their  labour  to  any  ufeful 
purpofe  (as  Rome  made  her  pi/Jrina^  or  bake-houfes,  both  places 
of  correction  and  fources  of  public  revenue),  we,-feffions  after 
feflions,  exercife  the  peiial  laws  againft  thefe  un"happy  offenders. 
Surely,  their  labour  and  induftry  might  be  rendered  ferviceable, 
not  pernicious,  to  the  nation.  Their  prifons,  which  are  at 
prefent  feminaries  of  vice,  might  be  m?.de  fchools  of  virtue. 
The  wafte  lands  of  Britain  might  be  as  cheaply  improved  as 
thofe  of  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  Britifh  fubject  might  be  preferved 
alive  rather  than  be  put  to  death  for  a  crime,  which  was  not  dc- 
ferving  of  death.  The  health  and  virtue  of  the  nation  are 
-deeply  injured  by  fevere  penal  laws,  whe.a  examples  of  pu- 
nifhment  lofe  their  effect  from  their  frequencv ;  when  old  na- 
tions, like  old  men,  become  too  much  attached  to  their  wealth  ; 
and  when  the  general  term  felony  comprsheiids  criities  fo  widely 
4iflcrent  in  their  nature  and  effecls. 
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§  IV.  From  confidering  the  clafs  of  difadvantages  which 
aiFedl  the  healih  ond  virtue  of  a  nation,  we  proceed  to  confider 
thofe  difadvantages  which  we  labour  under,  and  which  aftecl  our 
liberty.  I  fhall  not  announce  thefe  before  I  explain  them  \  as  I 
do  not  here  wifli  to  excite  any  prepo/Teflion  or  prejudice  in  the 
mind  of  any  of  my  readers :  but  fhall  impartially  ftate  them, 
and  explain  where  I  think  their  nature  or  efFe^ls  may  be  mif- 
underftood  by  any  perfon. 

I.  It  may  be  expelled  here,  that  I  fhould  begin  with  remark- 
ing our  unequal  reprefentation  in  parliament.  This  is  an  abufe 
which  has  graduiiliy  crept  in,  owing  to  the  decreafe  of  popula- 
tion in  fome  places  and  the  increafe  of  it  in  others.  The  eife£ls 
which  flow  from  it  are  the  following,  i.  A  number  of  perfons, 
who  ought  to  be  electors,  are  not  admitted  to  choofe  reprefenta- 
tives.  2.  A  number  of  perfons  who  are  not  freeholders,  but  in 
fome  places  houfeholders,  and  in  other  places /)e/w,v//iJ/'/>6n  (a  very 
uncouth  name)  and  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  are  admitted  to 
be  elcclors ;  although  the  Britifli  Conflitution  allows  none  but 
Freeholders  to  ele(5l  reprefentatives.  3.  Places  are  reprefented 
in  Parliament  which  ought  to  have  no  reprefentatives :  Old 
Sarum  is  a  well-known  example  of  this.  4.  Places  are  not  re- 
prefented, which  ought  to  have  this  privilege:  Of  this,  Man- 
chefter,  one  of  the  moft  populous  towns  in  the  kingdom,  is  a 
remarkable  inftance.  5.  Places  are  unequally  reprefented: 
Yorkflure  has  but  /w?  reprefentatives,  Rutland  has  alfo  two; 
the  former  is  the  largeft,  and  the  lattc/  is  the  fmalleft  county  in 
England.  Weftminfttr  and  Old  Saru:ii  have  alfo  two  each. 
6.  In  confequence  of  this  linequal  reprefentation,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  rifk  (whatever  fome  difaffeiled  perfons  may  think)  that  the 
members  of  a  Britiili  Parliament  will  confpire  to  enflave  their 
country.  But  there  is  a  rifk  that  there  will  be  no  oeconomy  in 
our  finances,  as  long  as  the  members  of  rotten  boroughs  bear 
fuch  a  proportion  to  the  whole  numher  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
moi'.s.  ,  I  am  aftonifhed  to  hear  men  of  fenfe  talk  of  flavery  and 
tyranny,  when  they  fhould  only  fpeak  of  corruption  and  vena- 
lity. The  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs  have  an  interefl  in 
preferving,  though  not  in  reforming,  the  conflitution.  At  the 
fame  time  I  acknov/ledge  that,  from  the  prodig::lity  of  fome  and 
tiie  venality  of  other?,  in  an  age  or  two  hence  our  conilitution 
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may  be  deftroyetl.  Therefore  I  wifh  our  reprefentation  were 
nearly  equal.  I  fay  nearly  equal ;  for  extreme  equality  cannot 
be  permanent  for  any  length  of  time. 

2.  It  will  alfo  be  expe^Sled  that  I  fhould  next  take  notice  of 
the  long  duration  of  parliaments.     But  I  really  have  my  doubts 
whether   there  foould  be  fhorter.     At  the  lame  time  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  firil  feptennial  parliament  a£led  from  the  moft 
worthlefs  principles,  though  they  pretended  to  be  Whigs,  when 
they  pafled  this  bill ;  and  that  if  London,  Weftminfter,  York- 
shire, and  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable  counties  and  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  had  publickly  intimated  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
that  they  were  to  choofe  new  members  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  had  made  as  much  oppofition  to  that  ufurpation  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  as  they  made  afterwards  to  the  Excife  fcheme,  the 
feptennial  bill  v/ould  have  been  given  up  by  the  then  miniflers 
of  George  I.     I  am  alfo  fatisfied  that,  if  they  had  not  done  fo, 
and  if  the  majority  of  parliament  which  immediately  fucceeded 
had  declared  that  the  former  Houfe  of  Commons  had  exceeded 
their  powers,  the  whole  ai^ls  of  parliament  made  by  their  prede- 
ceflbrs  during  the  four  preceding  years,  would  by  that  declara- 
tion have  been  annulled.     But  what   was  at  firft  ufurpation, 
afterwards,  by  the  tame  acquiefcence  of  the  fucceeding  parlia- 
ment, became  law.    And  now  that  this  law  has  been  loiig  efta- 
bliflaed,  and  that  lewiflation  is  become  a  more  intricate  fcience 
in  an  advanced  period  of  fociety;  alfo  when  we  find  that  fo 
much  money  is  Squandered  on  drinking  at  elections,  which  are 
prejudicial  to  the  wealth,  the  health,  and  virtue  of  the  nation; 
and  that  fo  much  of  the  firft  felTion  of  parliament  is  fpent  in  de- 
ciding contefted  ele<5lions,  and  fo  much  of  the  laft  fefliori  palfied 
and  enervated  by  the  fear  of  doing  any  thing  unpopular,  I  really 
believe  v/e  fliould  confine  our  views  to  equalizing  the  reprefen- 
taticn  in  parliament.     If  this  be  equal  or  nearly  equal,  I  think 
there  is  not  the  leaft  chance  that  a  majority  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  will  become  corrupted  in  the  courfe  of  (Q\'cn  vcars. 
Whenever  a  majority,  chofen  by  proper  electors  of  the  middle 
rank  of  the  people,  becomes  corrupted  in  feven  years,  the  morals 
of  the  nation  are  gone  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  diftant,  v/hen  the 
fame  majority  v/ould  become  corrupted  in  three  years,  or  even 
in  one  year.     When  our  morals  are  gone,  our  liberty  v/ill  not 
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be  worth  prcferving;  for  we  will  not  then  be  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing liberty.  Therefore  I  think  we  fhould  be  fatisfied  with 
equalizing  the  reprefentation ;  and  not  haftily  fhorten  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments. 

3.  I  fliould  perhaps  be  fufpe£led  of  partiality,  if  I  did  not, 
among  the  other  difadvantages  under  which  we  labour,  take 
jiotice  of  two  ads  of  parliament,  which  parted  lafl:  feiTion,  the 
firil  for  the  prefervation  of  his  majefty's  perfon  and  government, 
and  the  fecond  for  preventing  feditious  meetings  and  afTemblics. 
I  have  carefully  perufed  all  the  debates,  which  were  unufually 
afiimated,  on  the  fubje£l  of  thefe  a£ls,  and  the  Hiftory  of  them, 
which  contains  much  curious  matter.  Great  abilities  were 
ihewn  both  in  fupporting  and  oppofmg  them  ;  and  the  fpeech  of 
Mr.  Grant,  the  Welfh  judge,  even  in  this  general  account,  de- 
ferves  particular  praifc.  But  the_  following  objcftions  to  thefc 
Jaws  defervc  feme  attention.  Whatever  is  a  capital  crime  or 
hiwh  treafon,  fliould  in  its  own  nature  be  known  to  be  a  crime, 
by  the  convi£lion  of  confcience  and  the  general  opinion  ofman- 
jtind ;  and  not  be  a  matter  of  minute  criticifm  or  of  legal  difqui- 
fition  :  and  where  fuch  a  crime  is  clearly  proved  it  fliould  be 
punifhable  as  high  treafon,  not  only  during  the  life  of  (leorge 
the  Third,  but  while  we  have  a  King  in  Great  Britain.  No 
man  fliould  be  hanged,  diav/n  and  quartered,  upon  a  matter  of 
ijpeculative  opinion,  or  upon  principles  of  expediency,  but  in 
confequencc  of  a  treafonable  overt-acl,  and  upon  the  principle;? 
of  morality  and  of  public  juftice.  No  treafon  law  fliould  be 
temporary.  It  fliould  not  exifl  at  all,  if  it  be  meant  only  as  a 
temporary  regulation.  The  fame  thing  holds  true  in  regard  to 
crimes  punifhable  by  tranfportationj  though  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree, becaufe"the  punifiiment  is  lefs  fevere.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  oucrht  to  be  laws  for  the  punifhment  of  perfonal  affronts 
fliewn  to  hisMajefly,  or  of  public  attacks  made  upon  the  Britifli 
conftitucioji.  It  was  a  fliame  that  Peter  Pindar,  or  the  poet  who 
called  himfelf  fo,  v/as  allov/ed  with  impunity  to  expofe  the  cha- 
racier  of  his  Majefty,  whofc  private  character  is  fo  amiable,  and 
fo  defervedly  cfteemed  by  every  friend  to  piety,  virtue,  and  de- 
cency J  or  that  Thomas  Paine  was  allowed  fo  long  to  attack  the 
Britilh  conflitut'on,  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  human  wifdom, 
with  equal  difloyalty  and  fcurrility.     In  regard  to  that  part  of 
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-the  fecond  bill,  which  v ehte<i JfriSf/y  to  the  prevention  of  feditious 
meetings,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  prevention  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  the  punifnment  of  crimes.  And  if  the  ad  for  prevent- 
in»  feditious  meetings  had  been  ftriiSHy  confined  to  that  point, 
and  limited  to  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  fefiion  of  parliament  at 
the  end  of  one  year  after  pafling  the  acl.  To  that  it  could  from 
time  to  time  have  been  renewed  to  another  year  if  it  had  been 
found  necelTary,  it  would  then  have  been  only  a  temporary  facri- 
iice  of  part  of  our  liberty,  to  preferve  the  whole,  and  in  its  na- 
ture precifely  fimilar  to  the  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  corpus  aft.  The 
conclufion  from  thefe  remarks  is,  that  fom.e  lav/s  were  necefTary 
on  thefe  fubjedls,  but  that  thefe  acts  are  improperly  conitrudled, 
to  fpeak  of  them  in  the  fofteft  language. 

4.  An  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeil  has  been  made  by 
feveral  Excife  laws,  which  ought  not  in  this  place  to  pafs  un- 
noticed.    Every  man  in  Great  Britain  has  a  rights  to  ufe  his 
property  in  what  manner  he  choofes,  if  he  pay  all  taxes  and  fub- 
mit  his  property  to  the  infpeiSlion  of  the  officers  of  Excife,  to 
.  fatisfy  them  that  he  pays  thefe  honeftly.     Yet  by  the  late  laws 
in  regard  to  the  dillillation  of  fpirits,  no  private  family  can  now 
diftil  any  malt,  upon  payment  of  all  the  taxes  upon  malt,  vvafh, 
low  wines,  and  fpirits.     There  can  now  be  none  but  licenfed 
diftillers,  who  make  for  public  fale.     If  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits 
be  found  fo  hurtful,  abolifh  it  altogether.    But  while  diftillation 
is  allowed  for  public  fale,  the  Parliament  has  no  right  to  prevent 
a  Britifh  fubje<St,  who  pays  all  taxes,  to  diftil  fpirits  for  private 
life.     It  is  indeed  but  a  few  years  fince  it  was  attempted  to  pro- 
hibit a  man  who  paid  all  taxes,  from  ufmg  his  property  in  what- 
ever way  he  chofe  to  do  fo.     It  is  v/ith  pain  I  obferve,  that  it  is 
in  this  way  Britilh  liberty  is  in  danger  of  fufxering.   I  have  alrea- 
dy faid,  that  from  our  unequal  reprefentation  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  flavery,  but  of  national  profufion.   This  occailons  high  taxes ; 
and  to  make  thefe  efFedtive,  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  is  injured 
when  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  ufe  his  ov/n  property  as  he  pleafes, 
even  upon  payment  of  all  taxes. — {The  trouble  of  collecling 
them  from  individuals  occafions  this  deprivation  of  their  rio-hts.) 
I  could  mention  cafes  of  a  fimilar  kind  ;  but  I  have  fele6led  the 
inftance  of  ardent  fpirits  for  the  following  reafons.     i.  Becaufe, 
from  the  prefent  high  taxes  on  diftillation,  great  quantities  of 
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aqua  fortis  and  other  noxious  ingredients  are  ufed  in  the  diflil- 
leries,  to  give  their  fpirics  an  apparent  ftrength.  2.  Becaufe 
fpirits  made  from  malt  only,  are  incomparably  more  palatable 
and  more  wholefome,  than  corn  fpirits  can  be,  in  which  there  is 
rot  a  third  part  of  malt.  3,  Becaufe  many  families  will  have 
recourfe  to  foreign,  perhaps  alfo  fmuggled,  fpirits,  or  encourage 
private  fmuggling  at  home  among  the  poorer  clafies,  from  their 
averfion  to  the  corn-fpirits  which  are  made  in  our  diftilleries. 
4.  Becaufe  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  propofcd  to  prohibit 
private  brewing,  as  well  as  private  diftilling.  5.  And  laftly, 
becaufe  the  minilter  has  had  the  candour  to  a\'ail  himfelf  of 
information  from  others,  I  hope  he  will  attend  to  thefe  obfer- 
vations. 

5.  To  this  clafs  of  difadvantages,  which  afrecl  our  liberty,  I 
fhall  only  add  one  article,  viz.  Retrofpe»fiive  lav/s.  The  pafllng 
of  fuch  is  not  merely  diihoneft,  but  even  tyrannical.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  the  ail  declaratory  of  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  by  which  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  obliged  to  pay 
above  60,000 1.  to  Government,  and  the  wine  tax  of  laft  year, 
■where  the  acl  obliged  wine-merchants  and  others  to  pay  the  tax, 
before  the  bill  paflei  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  and  fome  weeks 
before  it  got  the  royal  affent,  will  by  many  be  included  among 
retrofpe£live  laws.  The  objeilions  to  all  fuch  are  unfurmount- 
able:  for  they  eo  to  deftroy  the  firll:  principles  of  the  fecial 
union,  which  are  that  men  are  to  be  taxed  or  judged  according 
to  laws  which  are  known  and  eftablifhed,  not  according  to  laws 
which  are  to  be  made  at  a  future  period.  The  maxim -that  the 
kin^  can  do  no  v/rong,  has  been  varioufly  interpreted,  although 
it  clearly  Yneans  that  the  perfon  of  the  king  is  facred,  and  that  all 
his  anions  muft  be  afcribed  to  his  minifters.  But  the  parliament 
can,  and  aaually  do  v/rong,  v/hcn  they  pafs  a  retrofpe£live  law. 
Nay,  they  exceed  their  powers  as  Britifh  legiflators:  and  if  we 
had  another  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Holt  at  the  head  of  the  law  of 
England,  the  parliament  might  find  that  they  had  exceeded  their 
powers.  It  would  only  be  neceflary  that  a  man  who  poflefled  a 
little  animation  of  character,  and  who  was  charged  for  a  duty  by 
a  rctrofpedive  law,  fhould  bring  the  officer  who  demanded  it 
before  fuch  a  judge,  and  a  proper  jury  named  by  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  event.  For  the  people  of  England  have  never  dele- 
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gated  the  judiciary  power;  they  exercife  it  tbemfelves.  I  know 
the  reafon  which  is  urged  in  behalf  of  fuch  retrofpeciive  claufes  ; 
viz.  that  the  merchant  would  raife  the  price  of  hir,  goods,  or 
draw  the  tax  from  his  cuilomers  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that" 
the  article  was  to  be  taxed.  A  remedy  for  this  fhall  be  pointed 
out  in  the  proper  place.  In  the  mean  time  I  mufl:  obferve,  that 
no  reafon  can  be  given  which  will  warrant  a  retrofpecl;  and  that 
to  the  honour  of  our  laws  it  can  be  faid  with  truth,  that  they 
have  very  rarely  been  cenfurable  in  this  view.  Therefore  I 
hope  in  future  that  no  retrofpective  laws  will' be  paffed.  If  they 
b^,  I  fufpecl  that  the  promoters  of  them  may  find,  that  the  pol':- 
iical  authority  only  belongs  to  the  parliament,  v/hile  the  judiciary 
power,  ever  fmce  the  days  of  Alfred  at  any  rate,  has  belonged  to 
the  people  of  England.  I  hope  never  to  fee  any. refiftance  to 
government,  nor  any  claHiing  between  the  power  of  the  legifla- 
ture  and  an  Englifh  jury;  therefore  I  oppofe  all  retroipevitiv'e 
laws,  as  equally  unjult  and  inimical  to  liberty. 

Thus  I  have  pointed  out  the  principal  di  fad  vantages  which 
afFe6l  the  liberty  of  the  nation. 

§  V.  I  have  intentionally  deferred  mentioning,  till  th^  lail, 
the  difadvantages  under  which  we  labour  from  our  continental 
wars  and  alliances,  and  what  has  been  the  confequence  of  thefe, 
our  national  debt  and  our  numerous  taxes.  Thefe,  hov/ever, 
are  very  ferious  difadvantages  ;  which  afFe£l  not  only  the  Liberty ^ 
but  alfo  the  Strength^  the  Wealthy  and  the  Health  and  Virtue  of  the 
nation. 

I.  That  they  hurt  the  flrength  of  the  nation,  bv  giving  us 
more  than  our  ov/n  country  to  defend,  by  the  lofs  of  our  brave 
men  in  battle,  which  both  diminifhes  and  prevents  population, 
and  by  making  inveterate  enemies  of  thofe  v/ho  might  have  been 
our  friendly  neighbours  and  promoted  our  commerce,  cannot  be 
denied.  That  they  hurt  the  wealth  of  the  nation  by  the  trea- 
fare,  as  well  as  blood,  expended  in  them;  by  the  load  of  debt 
and  taxes,  occafioned  by  foreign  wars  and  fabfidies ;  and  turn- 
ing the  minds  of  people  from  the  accumulation  of  capital  to  the 
arts  of  war,  will  readily  be  granted.  That  they  affe^  the 
health  and  virtue  of  the  nation.,  will  alfo  be  evident,  if  we  con- 
fider  that  violent  evacuations  and  frequent  bleedings  may  hurt. 
th&  body  politic  as  well  as  the  natural  body,   and  that  by  en-- 
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gaging  in  the  intricate  mazes  of  foreign  politics,  our  national 
virtue  and  character  muft  fufler  from  various  caufes,  which 
need  not  to  be  detailed.  And  that  Britifh  liberty  mny  ilif^er 
from  connections  with  defpots  abroad,  and  from  oppreiHve  Ex- 
cifc  laws  at  home,  the  confequence  of  thofe  connections,  is  too 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  every  friend  to  our  excellent  conflitution. 
Thcfe  are  only  general  remarks  ;  and  cannot  take  fo  ftrong  a 
hold  of  the  mind,  as  will  be  taken  by  more  particular  obfcrva- 
tions.  I  therefore  requefl;  the  reader's  attention  to  a  more  mi- 
nute difcuflion  of  this  clafs  of  difadvantages  under  which  we  la- 
bour, and  which  muft  foon  be  fatal  to  us  as  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  if  we  do  not  take  proper  meafures  to  prevent 
their  bad  efFecls.  I  once  intended  to  have  taken  notice  of  no 
other  difadvantages,  excepting  thefe  only  ;  but  as  the  remedies 
v/hich  I  fhall  afterwards  propofe,  though  all  moderate  meaiures, 
will  be  ufeful,  not  only  for  repairing  our  finances  but  for  re- 
moving other  evils  and  difadvantages,  I  prefer  an  impartial  and 
con'.prehenfive  enquiry  to  a  limited  and  partial  one. 

The  difadvantages  of  this  clafs  have  been  occafioned  partly  by 
our  infular  fituation,  partly  by  our  free  conftitution,  partly  by 
cur  national  attachments,  partly  by  our  national  rcfentments, 
and  partly  by  our  national  pride.  From  every  one  of  thefc 
caufes  wc  have  been  led  to  engage  too  eafily,  and  to  perfiil  too 
keenly  in  foreign  wars  and  continental  connections.  Froin  our 
command  of  {hipping,  and  from  the  number  and  dexterity  of 
our  Teamen,  we  can  more  eafily  attack  the  neighbouring  nations 
than  they  can  invade  our  ifland.  From  our  love  of  Britifn  li- 
berty Vv'e  wiihi  to  prcfcive  the  liberties  of  Europe;  and  from  our 
beir.cy  a  free  nation,  the  leaders  of  our  difxerent  parties  are  ca- 
pable of  being  influenced  (I  do  not  fay  corrupted)  by  foreign 
Princes.  From  an  unfuccefsful  attempt,  made  by  one  of  the 
Kino-s  of  France,  to  dedroy  our  religion  and  our  liberties,  we 
ha-vc  contracted  a  natfonal  antipathy  againll:  the  French  nation. 
From  the  ambition  of  the  rulers,  and  the  great  extent  of  that 
kin'^iom,  v.-e  are  led  to  form  alliances  againft  it  v/ith  any  of  the 
Princes  of  Europe  v/ho  will  become  our  allies ;  in  other  words, 
accept  of  our  fubfidics.  And,  in  confequence  of  thefe  alliances, 
mftead  of  deitroying  the  enemy's  fliips,  harrafilng  their  trade, 
uiarming  their  coafts,  2nd  thus  weakening  or  dividing  their 
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fofces,  we  have  foollfhly  engaged  in  conti'iental  wars,  tranf- 
portins;  and  maintaining  our  armies  at  five  times  as  much  ex- 
pence  as  would  have  enabled  our  allies  to  fupply  themfelves  . 
with  an  equal  number  of  foldiers.  Our  national  pride  has  beea 
flattered  by  thefe  contefts.  Hence  an  amiable  Poet,  who  was 
abb  a  Minifter  of  State,  exclaims  : 

Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoi^as  rent. 
To  lit  the  guardian  of  the  contineiU. 
This  guardianfhip,  however,  has  cofl:  us  very  dear:  unlike 
moll  other  guardians,  we  have  ruined  ourfclves  v/liile  protecl- 
in"-  our  ward.     We  have  expended  in  our  di Cerent  wars  fevcral 
hundred  millions,  befides  the  lofs  of  many  thoufa.nds  of  brave 
men  ;   and  we  have  loaded  the  produ6t:ive  labour  of  the  natioa. 
with  twelve  m.iilions  of  yearly  intereft  to  Britilli  ftockholders  -, 
and  almoft  three  millions  yearly  to  thofe   foreigners  who  h*ave 
placed  their  money  in  our  funds.  (This  laft  article  accounts  for  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  difference  between  our  exports  and  ici- 
port,s.)     The  ordinary  expences  of  government  do. not  amount 
to  one  half  of  what  we  pay  for  the  intereft  oi  part  of  the  Tiio-ii- 
laid  out  in  tliofe  unhappy  wars.     I  fay  part  of  the  t;ioney,  be- 
caufe  even  in  the  time  of  war  we  paid  more  than  the  intereil"  of 
that  money  j  and,  bad  ceconomifts  as  we  confelTedly  have  been, 
we  have  not  funded  fo  much  debt  as  we  expended  treafure  oa 
thefe  wars.     Even  when  we  engaged  with  good  reafoii  in  thcfe 
continental  difputes,  as  Mr.  Hume  juftly  obferves,  we  know 
not  where  to  flop.     We   ruined   our  finances,  hoping  to  ruia 
thofe  of  our  enemies.     We  countera*Sed  riOt  only  the  efrc£l:s  of 
our  national  induftry,  but  even  the  advantages  of  our  infular 
fituation,  by  thefe  wars  and  alliances.    In  fpiLe  of  nature,  v.'hich 
had  feparated  us  by  the  ocean  from  other  nations,  we  joined  our 
illand  to  them  by  alliances,  and  wars  and  fubfidies.    The  power 
which  in  one  war  we  contributed  to  raife,  in  the  next  v/ar  we 
endeavoured  to  pull  down.     At  one  time  the  allies  of  Holland, 
at  another  time  of  Auftria,  at  another  time  of  Pruilia.     Con» 
fiftent  vvc  have  been  in  this  only — that  we  have  always  bee^i 
the  opponents  of  France,  and  occafionaiiy  of  the  moll  favoured 
nations,  if  they  were  tlie  allies  of  France.     The  exper.ce  of 
thefe  continental  conneciions  has  involved  us  indifTiJuIties  which 
np  other  nation  could  have  overccms  ;  and  nothing  hut  our  in- 
I  "  fuhr 
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iular  fituation,  our  commerce,  our  liberty,  and  other  natural, 
moral,  and  political  advantages  united,  could  have  kept  us  from 
finking  under  thofe  dirtrefies  which  we  brought  upon  ourfelves  by 
endeavouring  to  prefcrve  the  political  balance  of  Europe.  (Yet 
the  fuddcn  rife  of  two  new  powers,  Ruflla  and  Pruflia,  had 
rendered  our  interference  on  the  Continent  in  a  gre.it  meafurc 
uimecefiary.)  In  confequencc  of  thofe  continental  connexions, 
and  foreign  wars,  we  are  loaded  with  taxes,  and  we  find  diffi- 
culty in  raifmg  as  much  money  by  all  our  taxes,  as  will  barely 
pay  the  intcreft  of  our  national  debt.  Thefe  taxes  are  certainly 
a  difcouragement  to  our  induftry ;  though  they  are  not  fo  great 
a  difcouragement  as  they  appear  at  firft  fight,  when  we  look  at 
their  nominal  amount  on  paper.  It  is  neceflary  to  ftate  very 
particularly  the  nature,  extent,  and  effects  of  this  evil,  both  be- 
caufe  fome  perfons  think  that  our  national  debt  and  taxes  are  an 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  becaufe  others  fuppofe  that  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy  is  inevitable. 

The  national  debt  at  prefent,  including  the  fums  unfunded, 
and  the  unavoidable  expen.ce  of  the  current  year,  is  aboyc  360 
nuHions  nominally ;  but  as  fome  of  it  is  in  the  3  per  cents,  fome 
in  the  4  per  cents,  and  other  parts  of  it  in  fliort  or  long  aiinui- 
ties,  it  cannot  exceed  300  millions  really^  at  any  reafonable  price 
cf  ftock:  and  the  annual  intereft,  and  expence  of  col  levying  the 
taxes  for  paying  that  interelt,  is  nearly  15  millions.  Such  is 
the  prefent  amount  of  our  national  debt,  and  of  the  yearly  taxes 
neceflary  for  defraying  the  intereft  of  that  debt.  Let  us  enquire 
when  it  commenced,  how  it  incrcalcd,  and  how  great  a  load 
it  is  on  Britifh  induihy. 

It  i«  little  more  than  a  century  fincc  wq  had  any  national 
debt.  The  Revolution,  though  otherv/ife  a  moft  im.portant 
blefiinfr  to  this  nation,  involved  us  in  a  war  v/hich  coft  us 
above  21  m.illions  and  a  half;  a  fum  v/hich  was  nearly  equal  to 
50  millions  at  the  prefent  value  of  m.oney.  But  the  ere<5^ion  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  1694,  by  the  introduction  of  paper  mo- 
ney, gave  a  ftimulus  to  the  induftry  of  the  nation  ;  and  from  a 
defire  to  preferve  the  Conftitution,  fo  lately  confirmed  or  efta- 
blifned,  the  nation  fubmitted  to  pay  heavy  taxes  ;  moft  of  which 
were  diretfl  and  unavoidable  ones.  Hence  the  national  debt  in 
the  firlr  four  years  of  pe^ce  was  reduced  nearly  a  fourth  part, 

and 
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and  amounted  nearly  to  i6  millions  and  a  half^  a  fum  neatly 
equal  to  38  millions  at  prefent. 

At  the  end  of  Marlborough's,  to  him  glorious,  but  to  Bri- 
tain expenfive  war,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  nearly  54. 
millions.  But  as  the  eredlion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  this 
addition  to  the  national  debt,  joined  to  the  increafing  demand  for 
labour,  had  rendered  money  of  lefs  value  by  perhaps  a  tenth 
part,  that  fum  would  be  equal  to  only  50  millions  at  the  Revo- 
lution, or  120  millions  at  prefent,  or  one  third  part  of  our  na- 
tional debt.  This  fum,  whether  we  confider  the  value  of  mo- 
ney at  that  time,  or  the  proportion  which  the  nominal  fum  of 
54  millions  bore  to  the  then  value  of  both  our  fixed  and  floating 
capital,  or,  what  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  queftion,  the  proportion 
which  the  intereft  of  this  debt  bore  to  the  whole  annual  labour 
of  the  kingdom,  was  a  heavy  load  upon  the  induftry  of  the  na- 
tion^ It  was  an  addition  to  the  burden  of  the  induftrious  part 
of  the  community,  exactly  equal  to  the  proportion  which  the 
interell  of  the  debt,  added  to  the  ordinary  expences  of  govern- 
ment, bore  to  the  yearly  productive  labour  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  more  than  the  proportion  which  the  or- 
dinary expences  of  government,  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
bore  to  the  annual  produ£live  labour  of  the  kingdom  before  the 
firft  national  debt  began  to  be  contracted.  Thus  matters  flood 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht — when  the  national  debt  firfl  appeared 
fo  great,  that  there  was  little  profpect  of  pajnng  it. 

When  the  Spanifh  war  broke  out  in  1739,  there  rem.ained 
unpaid  47  millions  of  the  national  debt  (feven  millions  of  old 
debt  being  only  paid  during  a  very  long  peace),  and  a  Vv^ar  of 
nine  years  duration  added  31  millions  of  new  debt,  fo  that  tha 
whole  fum  was  now  78  millions.  The  load  was  now  fo  great, 
that  even  the  virtuous  Mr.  Pelham  could  only  pay  off  fix  mil- 
lions before  1755,  when  it  was  reduced  to  72  millions.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  value  of  money  had  fallen  fo  much,  and 
the  productive  labour  of  the  kingdom  had  increafed  fo  confider- 
ably,  both  in  its  real  and  nominal  value,  and  meafures  had  been 
fo  well  concerted  for  reducing  the  intereft  of  our  debts,  that  72 
millions  were  not  a  greater  burden  at  that  time  than  54  millions 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  or  50  millions  at  the  Revolution ;  and 
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would  be  equal  to  120  millions  at  the  prefent  value  of  money, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  our  national  debt  in  1797. 

In  1763,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  feven  years  German  war,  fo 
glorious  to  Lord  Chatham,  but,  like  Marlborough's,  fo  expen- 
five  to  his  country,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted 
nearly  to  139  millions,  equal  to  about  70  millions  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  150  millions  at  prefent,  or  a  fum  that  would,  at  a 
reafonable  price  of  ftock,  pay  one  half  of  our  national  debt. 

About  ro  millions,  of  thefe  139  millions,  were  paid  before 
the  American  war  commenced.  That  unhappy  war  doubled 
our  nominal  debt,  which  including  what  was  unfunded,  in 
1784  amounted  to  260  millions  ;  which,  at  the  peace  price  of 
ftocks  would  have  am.ounted  to  210  millions,  or  been  paid  off 
for  that  money.  This  would  have  been  equal  to  100  millions 
at  the  Revolution,  or  nearly  fo  in  round  numbers. 

In  confequence  of  the  prefent  expenfive  war,  befides  what 
Mr.  Pitt's  fcheme  has  paid  fince  that  fcheme  took  effect, 
above  ico  millions  have  been  added  to  our  former  load  of  debt; 
which,  though  perhaps  not  much  lefs  than  400  nominal  mil- 
lions, could,  as  above-mentioned,  be  redeemed  by  300  millions 
of  money,  at  any  reafonable  price  of  ftock.  This  fum  would  be 
equal  to  140  millions  at  the  Revolution. 

I  have  exprefled  all  thefe  fums  in  round  numbers,  that  the 
reader  may  more  clearly  underftand,  and  more  eafily  remember 
them. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
though  our  national  debt  is  much  lefs  really  than  it  is  nominally, 
and  only  equal  to  about  140  millions  at  the  revolution  in  1688, 
or  at  the  erection  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694,  yet  it  is 
certainly  a  greater  load  than  when  we  had  no  debt  at  all. 
The  whole  expence  of  government  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was  about  two  millions  annually.  This  ordinary 
expence  has  fmce  rifen  with  the  decreafe  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  is  now  about  (even  millions  ;  being  at  leafl  as  great  a  load 
to  the  nation,  ivitheut  the  inter  e/i  of  our  dibfs,  as  it  was  when  we 
had  no  debt  at  ail.  The  whole  produ'flive  labour  of  the  nation 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ild.  was  charged  only  with  two 
millions  of  taxes,  for  the  fupport  of  government ;  there  being  at 
that  time  no  funded  national  debt.  At  prefent  the  whole  produdive 
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labour  of  Great  Britain  is  charged  with  fevcn  millions  of  taxes, 
for  defraying  the  ordinary  expences  of  government,  and  fifteen 
millions  more  for  the  payment  of  the  inteteft  of  our  debt.  It 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  produ(£live  labour  of  the  nation 
is  eleven  times  as  rnxuch  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
The  prices  of  corn  were  very  high  all  the  lafi:  century  j  rather 
higher  over  all  the  ifland  than  in  this  century.  No  doubt  the 
manufadlurers  of  Great  Britain  are  both  in  real  and  nominal 
value  far  fuperior  to  what  they  were  at  the  above  period;  and 
on  the  whole  I  imagine,  that  we  are  now  as  able  to  pay  the 
ordinary  expences  of  government,  amounting  to  nearly  {e\en. 
millions,  as  we  were  able  to  pay  the  above  two  millions  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  lid.  Confequently,  as  \ve  pay  15 
millions  of  intereft  of  debts,  where  we  paid  nothing  at  all  during 
the  above  period,  our  whole  taxes  of  22  millions,  though  no- 
minally eleven  times  the  fum  of  two  millions,  yet  taking  into 
the  account  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money  and  the  great  addition 
to  our  annual  labour,  are  really  but  three  times  as  miuch  a 
burden  on  the  national  induftry,  as  two  millions  of  taxes  were 
to  the  nation  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

I  muft  here  obferve,  that  there  are  two  diftindl  views  of  the 
value  of  money ;  one,  the  value  of  it  for  buying  the  fame  article 
at  both  periods  j  the  other,  the  value  of  money  in  purchafing 
what  were  reckoned  the  necefTary  accommodations  of  labourers 
of  all  defcriptions  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  compared  with  the 
value  of  money  in  purchafing  what  at  prefent  are  accounted  ne- 
ceflaries  to  the  fame  perfons.  It  is  this  lafl  fenfe  of  the  value  of 
money,  which  is  ufed  here;  and  which  affords  us  any  fair  or  equi- 
table methods  of  comparing  the  taxes  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second  v^ith  thofe  which  we  pay  at  prefent.  In  the  other  fenfe, 
our  taxes  would  be  heavier  and  our  national  debt  much  greater 
than  they  really  are.  It  is  by  adopting  this  kn(e  of  the  value 
of  money  that  fome  people  fuppofe  our  ruin  is  inevitable,  andean 
be  at  no  great  diftance. 

The  above  flatements  are  not  thofe  of  a  melancholy  defponding 
mind;  nor  are  they  too  flattering.  They  are  as  near  the  truth 
as  my  means  of  information,  which  have  been  confiderable, 
could  enable  me  to  calculate ;  and  I  certainly  mean  to  be  im- 
partial in  every  part  of  this  inquiry.     From  a  general  reviev/  of 
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them  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  our  national  debt,  though  not  fo 
great  really  as  it  is  nominally,  has  incrcajcd^  is  increaf.tig,  and 
ought  to  be  d'tminijhed. 

Some  perfons  of  a  fangulne  temper  affcifl:  to  undervalue  this 
debt,  by  comparing  it  with  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  na- 
tional capital.     It  has  been  lately  obferved,  that  in  confequence 
of  an  enquiry  fet  on  foot  by  the  Minifter,  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  fixed  capital  of  Great  Britain  is  worth  at  prefent  thirteen 
hundred  millions^  and  that   the   floating   capital   is  worth  about 
three  tm.-s  that  fum.     I  do  not   know,  that  any  fuch  enquiry 
has  been  made  ;  but  I   have  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fixed 
capital  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  rent  of  the  lands  and  ground- 
rents  of  houfes  is  worth  much  above  fix  hundred  millions  ;  nor 
that  the  floating  capital  exceeds   the  fixed  capital  in  value.     I 
fuppofe,  that  the  whole  capital  of  Great  Britain  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  millions,  varying  a  fifth  part  with  the  rife  or 
fall  of  prices  of  lands  and  goods  in  the  market.     Some  men  fpeak 
of  miHions^  as  of  fmall   numbers,  bccaufe  the  word  million  is  as 
foon  pronounced  as  the  word  unit.     Others  can  hardly  conceive 
fo  large  a  number  as  a  million^  becaufe  they  look  only  at  the 
units^  not  at  the  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  which  It  is  compofed. 
A  man  who  is  accuftomed  to  calculations  fpeaks  of  a  million 
without  wonder,  and  alfo  without  carelefs  aflTertions.     When  I 
fuppofe,    that  the    Britiih    capital    is   from  twelve   to   fifteen 
hundred  millions,  I  am  fenfible  I  am  fpeaking  of  a  great  fum  j 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  upon  the  fcheme  of  equality, 
would  have  from  150I.  to  above   180I.   for  his  (hare  of  that 
capital.      If   I    fpoke  of   thirteen   hundred   millions   of  fixed, 
and  thrice    as    much   of    floating   capital,    I   {hould  fpeak    at. 
random. 

But  it  is  of  no  confequence  what  is  the  amount  of  our 
national  capital,  unlefs  the  nation  were  to  adopt  Mr.  Hutchin- 
fon's  plan  of  paying  ofi^our  debts  at  once,  and  to  caufe  every 
man  to  pay  his  {hare  of  that  debt  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
which  he  pofl^efled.  As  this  plan  will  probably  never  be 
adopted  J  and  as  our  taxes  muft  be  paid  annually  out  of  our 
annual  labour,  the  only  queftion  is,  what  proportion  of  our 
annual  labour  is  paid  as  taxes  to  government. 

The 
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The  whole  productive  annual  labour  of  the  kingdom,  befides 
the  rent  of  land  and  hcufes,  may  amount  to  120  millions  an- 
nually. (The  rents  above  mentioned  may  amount  to  30  mil- 
lions).    The  taxes  paid  by  the  nation  are  the  following: 

1.  The  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  ex- 
pences  of  collecting  taxes  to  pay  it,  a  load  on 

the  annual   labour  of  two  fhillings  and  fix-         jT. 
pence  in  the  pound  -  -  15,000,000 

2.  The  ordinary  charges  of  government,  and  ex- 

pence  of  colledling  14  pence  in  the  pound         7,000,000 

3.  The   tithes   in   England   amount  to  at  leaft 
eight-pence  in  the  pound  -  4,000,000 

4.  The  eftablifhed  church  of  Scotland  about  -f  of 

a  penny  in  the  pound,  at  the  highelt  100,000 

5.  The  poor's  rates   in   England,    and  the  ex- 
pence  of  collecting  them  5d.  -f  in  the  pound      2,900,000 

6.  The  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  at  2d.  in 

the  pound  -  -  -  1,000,000 


The  whole  taxes  are  a  load  on  the  national  in- 

duftryof  five  {hillings  in  the  pound  3©  millions. 

In  the  above  lift  I  have  not  included  the  expence  of  main- 
taining the  diflenting  clergy  of  all  defcriptions,  becaufe  this  is 
a  voluntary  tax  ;  although  thefe  perfons,  like  the  eftablifhed 
clergy,  in  the  eye  of  a  political  philolopher,  are  unproduitive 
labourers.  For  the  fame  reafon  I  have  not  eftimated  the  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  the  poor  in  Scotland,  as  they  are  chiefly 
fupplied  by  charitable  contributions. 

Some  of  the  above  articles  may  be  thought  to  be  ftated  too 
high,  and  others  too  low;  but  the  total  charge  will  be  found 
pretty  near  the  truth.  At  any  rate,  the  proportion  between 
the  produ6live  and  unproductive  labour  will  not  be  much  af- 
fected by  any  corrections*.  The  following  conclufions  I  think 
may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  above  premifes, 

D  3  ift.   The 

*  In  eftimating  the  annual  labour  I  muft  obferve,  that  no  article  can  be  charged 
but  once.  For  example,  the  price  of  wool  or  flax  belongs  to  the  farmer.  This  muft 
be  fubtra£lcd,  as  value  of  raw  material,  from  the  value  of  the  manufafturer's  goods. 
If  this  be  done,  our  whole  annual  labour  (including  rent)  will  not  much  exceed  150 
millions.  The  taxes  of  all  kinds  will  as  much  exceed  what  I  have  ftated  theaa  to  be, 
35  the  annual  labour  will  exceed  my  eftimate. 
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ifl.  The  whole  produ£iive  labour  of  Great  Britain  is  now 
loaded  with  one  fourth  part  of  its  annual  amount,  or  five  fliil- 
lings  in  the  pound,  of  the  whole  productive  labour  of  the 
kingdom. 

2.  If  we  take  the  land  rent  and  ground  rents  of  houfes  into 
the  account,  which  amount  to  other  thirty  millions,  the  whole 
produce  of  the  lands  and  manufa6lures,  our  annual  proJu6iive 
labour  maybe  ellimated  at  150  millions;  and  the-Britifli  la- 
bourers of  all  defcriptions  muft  pay  60  millions  yearly,  or  eight 
fhillings  in  the  pound  of  rent  and  taxes. 

3.  Whatever  fpeculative  men  (who  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  political  ceconomy,  political  arithmetic,  and  with  every 
branch  of  political  philofophy)  may  talk  of  the  great  rife  of  the 
nominal  price  of  labour,  of  the  comfortable  fituation  of  our 
labourers,  and  of  the  great  value  of  our  annual  exports,  and 
what  is  yet  more  abfurd,  of  our  wealth  being  increafed  by  our 
taxes ;  the  wealth  of  a  nation  mult  always  confifl  in  the 
proportion  which  the  amount  gf  the  whole  produdlive  labour 
of  a  people  bears  to  that  of  their  unproductive  labour.  It 
is  abfurd  to  talk  here  of  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence,  whofe 
value  is  conftantly  changing.  It  is  cruel  to  complain, "that  the 
man  who  works  harder  lives  more  comfortably.  The  only 
fair  queftion  is  to  afk,  what  proportion  of  a  man's  labour  is  his 
own,  after  his  rent  to  his  landlord  and  all  taxes  to  his  country. 

4.  Our  continental  connections  and  foreign  wars,  by  loading 
us  with  debt  and  taxes,  have  raifed  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
in  Great  Britain,  and  confequently  have  confiderably  diminiflied 
the  value  of  money.  The  confequencei  have  been  already  felt 
by  this  country.  Notwithftanding  all  the  advantages  of  an 
immenfe  capital,  of  valuable  and  ingenious  machinery,  and  of 
the  general  divifion  of  labour,  we  have  been  already  obliged  to 
give  up  feveral  articles  of  foreign  trade,  owing  to  thefe  articles 
being  fold  at  a  lower  price,  than  that  at  which  we  could  aiibrd 
to  manufacture,  and  carry  them  to  foreign  markets.  Other 
rations  will  gradually  acquire  a  capital,  will  borrow  our  ma- 
chinery, or  entipe  our  labourers  to  leave  the  country,  and  teach 
them  our  methods  of  manufacturing  goods,  till  they  equal  us  in 
knowledge  and  induitry.  We  may  then  become  unable  to  pay 
even  the  intereft  of  cur  debts,  and  to  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
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pences  of  government.  This  will  probably  bring  on  a  revo- 
lution, and  this  again  will  be  attended  with  the  deftruilion  of 
our  moveable  or  floating  capital,  and  with  dimlnifhing  both 
the  real  and  nominal  value  of  our  lands.  Thefe  things  muft 
bring  on  the  bankruptcy  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  prefent  landed  proprietors.  Of  thefe  things 
therefore  let  the  too  zealous  reformer  of  our  domeftic  grievances 
and  the  profufe  fupporter  of  foreign  alliances  be  equally  on  their 
guard.  The  violent  meafures  of  the  one,  and  the  expenfive 
connecStions  of  the  other,  tend  equally  to  ruin  our  country.  It 
may  be  afked,  Can  our  ruin,  as  a  great  and  independent  nation, 
be  now  prevented  ?  Can  we  do  any  thing  now,  except  to  en- 
deavour to  put  the  evil  day  a  very  little  farther  off?  Can  we 
devife  any  effeClual  method  of  uniting  all  ranks  to  fupport  the 
country,  and  to  repair  the  finances  of  Britain  ? 

I  feel  no  difficulty  in  anfwering  all  thefe  queftions  in  the  affir- 
mative. For  I  begin  to  hope,  precifely  at  that  point  where  the 
miniftry  or  their  dependants  begin  to  defpair.  If  we  had  been 
fituated  15  or  20  degrees  nearer  to  the  equator,  if  we  had  been  a 
good  deal  farther  gone  in  luxury,  if  our  national  capital  had 
been  300  millions,  or  our  annual  produdtive  labour  30  millions 
lefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  our  national  debt  200  millions,  and 
our  taxes  10  millions  more ;  if  our  free  conllitution  had  loft  all 
its  vigour,  if  the  Chriftian  relig;ion  had  been  publicly  renounced, 
if  the  principles  of  Thomas  Paine  and  the  kalendar  of  Fabre  de 
Eglantine  had  been  generally  received,  if  the  nation  in  general 
had  been  difcontented  and  opprefTed,  I,  too,  might  have  defpond- 
ed,  though  I  am  not  very  apt  to  defpond.  But  I  thank  God,  we 
have  ftill  fuch  national  refources  and  national  advantages,  that 
if  we  now  improve  them,  we  may  ftill  continue  a  great  and  in- 
dependent nation ;  while  our  difadvantages  are  fuch  as  we  may 
bear  with  fortitude,  or  mitigate  with  humanity,  or  remove  by 
prudence  and  perfeverance.  It  will  no  doubt  require  an  effort 
to  improve  all  thofe  advantages  to  their  utmoft  extent,  and  to 
bear,  mitigate,  or  remove  the  difadvantages  which  we  labour 
under.  But  is  it  not  worthy  of  our  utmoft  exertions,  to  prolong 
the  exiftence  and  independence,  to  promote  the  ftrengch,  the 
wealth,  and  happinefs  of  a  free  nation,  to  arreft  luxury  in  its 
progrefsj  and  to  prevent  the  approach  of  bankruptcy,  of  anarchy, 
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and  of  all  the  calamities  which  attend  the  deftru£lion  of  private 
property  and  public  government?  I  hope,  therefore,  to  meet 
with  due  attention  while  I  point  out  the  befl:  methods,  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  for  accomplifhing  thcfe  ends. 

Britain  Jiill  pojjejft's  many  advantages.  How  Jh all  we  turn  them 
to  the  hejl  account  ? This  is 

PART    III. 
Of  the  Inquiry  or  Examination  propofed. 

§  I.  It  is  obvious  that  \\i<t  firjl  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
the  moft  of  our  infular  fituation.  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  we 
have  not  as  yet  made  the  moft  of  that  natural  advantage ;  and 
that  therefore  I  muft  begin  this  branch  of  my  fubjedl,  by  warn- 
ing my  countrymen  of  what  they  fhould  avoid,  if  they  do  not 
wiih  to  deprive  themfelves  of  all  the  advantages  which  they 
enjoy  as  iflanders.     Virgil  fung,  long  ago, 

Peiiitiis  toto  divifos  orbe  Britannos. 
As  we  are  feparated  by  the  ocean  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  let  us  avoid  all  wars,  efpecially  continental  wars.  A 
nation  fo  much  engaged  in  commerce  as  Great  Britain  is,  has 
no  fpare  hands  to  employ  in  war. — (We  have  really  fewer 
fpare  hands,  from  a  population  of  eight  millions,  than  we  had  at 
the  time  of  the  invafion  of  Julius  Qefar,  when  our  number  was 
probably  below  four  hundred  thoufands,  or  one  twentieth  of  our 
prefent  populatio;i.)  From  our  luxury,  a  fmall  Britifh  army  is 
maintained  at  a  greater  expence  than  what  would  have  main- 
tained a  large  army  two  centuries  ago.  I  fpeak  only  of  real 
expence  ;  the  nominal  fum  would  be  much  higher. — (The  whole 
inhabitants  of  Britain  did  not  require  fo  much  real  accommoda- 
tion, at  the  invafion  by  Julius  Caefar,  as  a  few  regiments  require 
at  prefent.)  Therefore  let  us  avoid  all  wars,  efpecially  having 
land  armies  on  the  continent.  No  ally  there  is  worth  preferv- 
ing,  who  cannot  defend  himfelf  with  the  aid  of  a  fubfidy  in 
money,  and  of  the  diverfion  occafioned  by  our  fleets,  which  muft 
divide  the  forces  of  the  enemy:  at  the  fame  time  I  do  r.ot  re- 
commend the  giving  of  fubfidies,  though  I  prefer  this  to  fending 
land  armies  to  the  continent.  Let  us  fulfil  all  our  engagements 
till  the  prefent  war  is  at  an  end  \  but  let  us  avoid  all  new  alli- 
ances, 
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ances,  and  in  general  all  continental  conneilions,  excepting 
thofe  of  commerce.  Let  us  no  longer  ruin  ourfclves  by  at- 
tempting to  prefcrve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Let 
us  avoid  all  thofe  meafures  which  have  involved  us  in  our  pre- 
knt  difficulties.  I  do  not  fay  that  a  cafe  can  never  occur  in 
which  we  ought  to  engage  in  a  continental  quarrel.  But  I  am 
latisfied  it  will  occur  but  feldom ;  and  that  we  fhould  never  in- 
terfere, but  on  our  own  element,  the  fea ;  and  that  we  fhould 
make  peace  as  foon  as  we  can,  upon  reafonable  terms.  If  we 
a<5l  in  this  manner,  we  fliall  rarely  be  engaged  in  wars,  and 
will  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs.  If  we  range  ourfelves  in  continen- 
tal battles,  as  the  allies  of  a  favourite  prince,  or  the  opponents  of 
a  hated  enemy,  we  muft  foon  ruin  our  finances,  and  probably 
overturn  our  government.  Another  war,  as  expenfive  as  the 
prefent,  will  probably  be  the  laft  that  Britain  can  carry  on, 
under  our  prefent  free  conftitution.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
fociety,  a  rude  nation  cannot  carry  on  a  war  above  a  campaign 
or  two  :  In  the  prefent  advanced  ftate  of  fociety  in  Britain,  our 
wars  are  fo  expenfive  that  they  cannot  continue  long.  This  is 
the  only  agreeable  circumftance  concerning  them,  to  a  man  of 
humanity ;  and  I  hope  this  reafon  will  have  weight,  where 
other  arguments  would  be  difregarded.  I  really  have  no  plea- 
fure  in  dwelling  on  this  fubjeft.  Permit  me  only  to  fay,  in  the 
words  of  Demofthenes  — "  Paft  misfortunes  cannot  be  recalled, 
but  former  errors  may  be  repeated."  So  much  for  what  Britain 
fhould  not  do,  if  v/e  would  make  the  beft  of  our  infular  fitua- 
tion. 

§  II.  The  methods  for  turning  this  to  the  befl  account  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  following. 

I.  Let  us  improve  our  foil  to  the  higheft  degree  of  which  it 
is  capable.  Let  us  turn  a  due  proportion  of  our  immenfe  capi- 
tal from  fuch  of  our  manufadlures  as  are  declining,  or  over- 
flocked,  to  the  cultivation  of  our  lands.  We  have  an  extent  of 
furface,  and  a  quality  of  foil,  fit  to  maintain  twenty  millions  of 
inhabitants ;  and  with  fuch  a  population  we  might  bid  defiance 
to  all  Europe,  The  advantages  of  an  improved  agriculture,, 
and  increafed  population,  will  be  real  and  permanent.  We  can- 
not always  fay  fo  of  our  foreign  trade  or  foreign  colonies.  We 
have  at  prefent  an  accurnulatjng  capital,  which  we  may  foon 
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waftc  on  articles  of  luxury;  but  our  fields,  once  they  are  im- 
proved, will  be  a  permanent  acquifition — will  be  an  acquifition 
not  only  of  food  for  the  ufe  of  man,  but  of  the  materials  of  moft 
of  our  manufactures.  And  the  man  who  cultivates  the  earth,  or 
labours  in  the  open  air,  is  in  lefs  danger  of  becoming  either  ef- 
feminate or  feditious,  than  if  he  dwelt  in  a  populous  city,  or 
laboured  in  a  clofe  manufacturing  houfe,  where  both  the  men 
and  the  air  were  more  corrupted. 

2.  While  we  thus  attend  to  our  agriculture,  let  us  by  no 
raeaiis  neglect  our  manufactures,  for  which  we  have  a  real  and 
increafing  demand :  We  know,  by  experience,  that  agriculture 
and  manufactures  mutually  fupport  each  other.  But  let  us  pre- 
fer real  trade,  and  eificient  demands  for  our  manufactures,  to  all 
ipeculations  in  commerce :  And  let  us  always  beftow  our  prin- 
cipal attention  on  the  internal  trade,  which  is  carried  on  between 
the  country  and  the  difFerent  cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
This  is  always  the  moft  confiderable  and  moft  valuable  branch 
of  trade ;  and  is  every  way  preferable  to  foreign  commerce.  It 
employs  both  the  farmer  and  the  manufa«fturer  at  once ;  while 
foreign  trade  employs  only  one  of  them.  It  is  moft  to  be  de- 
pended upon  ;  ai^d  it  is  not  the  balance.^  but  the  fum  of  this  trade, 
that  is  favourable  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  But  though  we 
prefer  the  internal  or  domeftic  trade,  yet  foreign  commerce 
fhould  not  be  difcourgged.  It  enables  us,  by  importing  raw 
materials,  to  give  employm.cnt  to  feveral  of  our  manufacturers, 
who  could  npt  otherwife  find  fuch  materials  ;  and  by  exporting 
manufactured  goods  to  a  much  greater  amount,  to  pay  that  part 
of  the  intereft  of  our  national  debt  which  belongs  to  foreigners. 
It  alio  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  manufacture,  the 
raifingof  which  is  more  fitted  to  our  climate,  or  more  conducive 
to  our  national  ftrength,  for  a  manufacture  which  to  us  has  nei- 
ther of  thefe  recommendations.  Foreign  trade,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  difcouraged,  but  ftill  it  is  to  be  conhdered  in  the  fecond 
place.  The  carrying  of  goods  to  other  nations,  by  which  a 
narrow  country  like  Holland  is  enriched,  is  no  objeCt  to  a  great 
nation  like  Britain ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  attended  to  only  in 
the  laft  place.  Confidering  the  great  difference  between  the 
value  of  money  in  Britain  and  in  other  countries,  this  cannot 
be  a  lucrative  branch  to  us.     It  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as 
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aulding  to  the  ftrength  of  the  nation,  by  employing  a  number  of 
our  feamen.  While  we  thus  avail  ourfelves  of  the  advantages 
ol^our  infular  fituation,  let  us  in  the  next  place,  by  canals,  roads, 
bridges,  and  good  harbours,  increafc  our  trade  as  much  as  we 
poflibly  can.  Let  bills  for  promoting  thefe  be  always  accounted 
public  bills,  inftead  of  loading  every  one  of  them  with  the  ex- 
pence  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  amounting  to  feveral  hundred 
pounds.  Only  if  the  Houfe  highly  difapprove  of  the  applica- 
tion, let  the  petitioners  pay  the  expences. 

3.  Let  us  encourage  genius,  where  it  is  iifefully  employed; 
and  particularly  let  us  reward  every  man  who  mak^s  a  m.achine 
to  fhorten  labour.  I  am  forry  that  the  reward  for  the  difcover- 
ing  of  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  one  folitary  thoufand  pounds  to 
Mr.  Elkington,  for  his  method  of  draining  land,  have  not  been 
followed  by  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  appropriating  a 
few  thoufand  pounds  yearly  to  fuch  purpofes. 

4.  Let  us  be  attached  to  our  conftitution,  and  equally  avoid  a 
feditious  and  a  fervile  fpirit.  Where  there  are  any  abufes,  let 
us  remove  them  quietly;  and  let  us  amend  our  conftitution,  as 
mathematicians  folve  diificult  queftions,  by  approximations,  and 
by  fubftitution  of  incidental  remedies,  rather  than  by  too  violent 
changes  or  bold  innovations. 

5.  Let  us  love  our  religion;  and  equally  deteft  hypocrify  and 
profligacy.  Let  us  always  remember  that  human  fociety  cannot 
exift  without  any  principles  of  focial  order,  that  religion  is  the 
beft  fupport  of  thofe  principles  and  of  that  order.  The  Chriftian 
religion,  as  it  is  received  in  this  iiland,  is  a  rational  and  manly, 
a  pure  and  comprehenlive  fyftem,  equally  favourable  to  public 
fpirit  and  to  private  virtue.  The  man  who  renounces  this, 
generally  renounces  alfo  natural  religion.  But  the  man  who 
has  no  religion,  is  an  animal  of  an  inferior  order  when  compared 
wiih  a  rational  Chriftian,  or  with  a  man  who  has  any  fixed  reli- 
gious principles :  And  thofe,  who  are  or  who  think  themfelves 
men  of  fuperior  rank,  fliould  by  their  example  fhew  refpeft  to 
religion,  which  exalts  human  nature,  and  which  is  the  bell:  fecu- 
rity  that  they  have  for  preferving  their  extenfive  property,  or 
any  other  diftinclion  which  they  enjoy  in  focial  life. 

Laftly.  Let  us  carefully  attend  to  all  the  caufes  of  our  ftrength, 

wealth,  health,  virtue,  or  liberty,  as  a  nation.    It  is  an  excellent 
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maxim  of  Sallufl:,  Jmperium  retinetur  iifdem  arfihus^  quibus  pr'ttm 
ohtinehatur.  Authority  is  retained  by  the  fame  methods  by 
which  it  was  at  fii-ft  acquired.  Let  us  pay  due  regard  to  this 
rule,  if  we  would  improve  our  condition,  or  turn  our  advantages 
to  the  heft  account. 

Thefe  general  hints  will  fuffice  for  pointing  out  the  method 
of  making  the  moft  of  our  national  advantages.  I  now  proceed 
to  tlie  Lift  branch  of  the  propofed  plan. 

PART    IV. 
How  to  remove  our  Difadvantages. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  be  more  particular,  in  regard  to  the 
different  mcafures  to  be  adopted  for  enduring,  mitigating  or  re- 
moving our  difadvantages.  Yet  I  fhall  briefly  go  over  all  the 
difadvantages  which  we  labour  under,  excepting  what  regards 
our  finances,  which  fhall  be  more  particularly  explained. 

The  following  remarks  regard  thofe  difadvantages  which  af- 
kSt  the  ftrength  of  the  nation. 

I.  As  to  the  prefling  of  feamen.  I  have  already  ftated,  that 
the  compelling  our  failors  to  ferve  on  board  our  ftiips  of  war  is 
really  unavoidable.  But  I  muft  obferve,  that  this  pra6tice  is 
only  juftifiable  to  prevent  an  invafion,  and  not  to  carry  on  wars 
of  ambition:  and  I  muft  alfo  confefs,  that  the  preffing  of  fea^ 
men  is  a  cruel  mode  of  compulfion.  Therefore  I  would  pro- 
pofe,  that  all  our  feamen  as  well  as  our  (hips  fhould  be  regif- 
tered,  as  has  been  long  praftifed  in  France,  that  one  half  of  the 
feamen  wanted  for  the  navy  ftall  be  fupplied  from  the  number 
of  perfons  regiftered,  by  a  regular  rotation,  and  that  the  owners 
of  fhips  fliould  be  obliged  to  fupply  the  other  half  according  to 
the  tonnage  of  their  veflels,  which  are  alfo  regiftered  ;  and  I 
would  fuggeft  the  following  regulations  to  induce  failors  to 
enter  voluntarily  on  board  our  fhips  of  war :  Firft,  the  prize 
money  ftiould  be  divided  according  to  the  pay  of  all  officers  and 
failors :  2dly,  That  every  married  feaman  who  had  children 
fhould  rate  as  an  able-bodied  feaman ;  and  that  a  certain  fum, 
fuppofe  five  fhilllngs  a  month  of  his  pay,  or  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  pay  of  an  ordinary  and  able-bodied  feaman,  fhould  be 
drawn  by  his  wife,  and  as  much  allowed  her  by  the  nation  : 
3dly,  That  half  of  his  prize  money  fhould  alfo  be  drawn  by  his 
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wife  and  children:  Laftly,  that  a  certain  fum,  fuppofe  61.  lo?. 
yearly,  fhould  be  allowed  to  the  wife  and  children  of  any  mar- 
ried feaman,  who  was  killed  or  died  in  his  Majefty's  fcrvice,  till 
his  youngeft  child  was  twelve  years  old.  Such  regulations 
would  mitigate  this  evil. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  enlifting  of  foldiers  for  life,  it  ought  to 
be  prohibited.  But  inftead  of  allowing  7I.  12s.  yearly  to  all 
out-penfioners  of  Chelfea-hofpital  who  have  recommendations, 
none  but  thofe  who  are  difabled  fhould  get  fuch  out-penfions  ; 
and  every  other  foldier,  without  exception,  fhould  get  a  dona- 
tion of  a  guinea,  or  even  of  two  guineas  for  every  year  he  had 
ferved.  This  would  be  a  fmall  capital  to  enable  him  to  begin 
the  world ;  and  he  fhould  always  be  liable  to  be  called  upon,  in 
cafe  of  an  invafion.  If  a  portion  of  the  royal  forefl  lands  were 
given  to  fuch  perfons,  I  think  it  would  have  many  good  efFefts. 

3.  The  game  laws  fhould  be  abrogated,  or  at  leafl  much 
abridged.  A  change  of  circumflances  in  other  countries  fhould 
occafion  a  correfponding  change  of  the  laws  of  this  country. 
It  is  furely  better  that  the  nation  in  general  fhould  be  capable 
of  handling  arms,  though  at  the  expence  of  depriving  the  landed 
proprietors  of  a  part  of  their  game,  than  that  a  military  republic 
in  our  neighbourhood  fhould  be  tempted  to  invade  our  ifland, 
from  a  belief  that  the  people  at  large  could  not  make  a  refift- 
ance,  if  they  once  got  into  the  country.  At  the  fame  time  a 
fmall  tax  might  be  paid  by  every  farmer  for  leave  to  fhoot  on 
his  own  farm ;  a  greater  for  liberty  to  fhoot  in  any  part  of  the 
country ;  a  greater  flill  for  landed  gentlemen,  who  might  be 
allowed  the  exclufive  privilege  of  killing  game  till  the  firft  of 
November  yearly,  before  the  farmer  or  his  fervants  had  leifure 
from  their  harveft  work,  or  fhould  obtain  this  privilege  ;  which, 
if  granted  earlier  to  them,  might  hurt  the  induilry  of  the  na- 
tion. 

By  fuch  corredions  as  the  above,  the  difadvantages  which 
afFed  the  Jirength  of  the  nation  will  be  alleviated  or  removed. 
Next  as  to  thofe  which  afFect  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

I.  The  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  ought  to  be  abolifh^d. 
The  tithe-holder  fhould  be  obliged  to  convert  all  the  tithes,  by 
fixing  the  average  quantity  of  corn  or  fum  of  money,  and  efl-a- 
tjifhing  the  medium  price  of  provifions  in  the  county,  as  the 
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ratio  for  converting  the  price  to  be  paid.  This  price  might 
vary  with  the  price  of  grain.  But  the  quantity  fhould  be  fixed  ; 
fo  that  whatever  corn  a  firmer  raifed,  he  might  never  be  obliged 
to  pay  more  than  the  money  price  of  that  quantity.  The  ex- 
emption from  paying  tithes  in  kind  would  be  a  greater  benefit  to 
the  nation  at  large.  At  the  fame  time  no  other  injury  would 
be  done  to  tha  clergyman  or  tithe-holder,  than  that  he  fliould 
rot  be  allowed  to  injure  an  improved  cultivation  of  the  foil,  to 
the  improvement  of  which  he  paid  nothing  at  all. 

2.  Poor's  rates  might  be  leflened  various  ways.  Firft,  by 
obliging  every  man  to* give  a  fmall  proportion  of  his  labour, 
(whether  he  was  a  land-holder,  farmer,  or  an  unmarried  fervant) 
to  a  fund  for  fupporting  the  poor.  Secondly,  by  allowing  no 
expences  of  management  whatever  to  the  overfeers  or  church- 
v/ardensj  and  obliging  all  the  inhabitants,  if  required,  to  be 
church-wardens  in  their  turn.  Thirdly,  by  allowing  every 
man  to  fettle  where  he  pleafed-,  but  not  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
parifh  in  which  he  was  born,  unlefs  he  ftaid  in  it.  Fourthly, 
by  fetting  the  poor  to  work  in  parifh  workhoufes.  Fifthly,  by 
fupplying  them  with  provifions,  inftead  of  giving  them  money, 
which  they  would  often  lay  out  improperly,  and  indeed  could 
never  lay  out  fo  well,  owing  to  their  buying  in  fmall  quantities. 
Sixthly,  by  making  public  colle6tions  at  leaft  once  a  quarter  in 
the  parifh  church,  and  in  all  the  diflenting  churches  within  the 
parifh,  for  fupplying  thofe  poor  who  were  not  natives  in  the 
parifli,  that  the  poor  of  this  defcription  might  feel  that  they 
were  receiving  charity.  Thefe  regulations  v/ould  both  reduce 
the  poor's  rates,  as  none  but  natives  would  have  a  right  to 
them ;  and  at  the  fame  time  no  fettlements  would  be  hindered, 
nor  would  a  charitable  or  humane  difpofition  be  checked,  but 
on  the  contrary  would  be  cxercifed  by  the  public  collections 
above  mentioned. 

3.  All  entails  in  Scotland  fhould  be  declared  fubjedt  to  the 
fame  regulations  to  which  entails  are  fubjefted  in  England.— 
(This  would  dellLoy  all  perpetual  entails.)  At  any  rate,  the 
proprietor  of  an  entailed  eilate  fhould  be  allowed  to  value  his 
eftate  as  he  now  values  his  tiends  (or  tithes  in  Scotland),  and 
Rotliing  but  this  valuation  fuould  be  entailed.     The  expence  of 
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Valuing,  and  a  provifion    for  his  wife  and  younger  children^ 
ihould  alfo  be  dedu61:ed  from  this  valuation. 

4.  A  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cafes  iliould  be  extended  to  Scot-^ 
fend,  as  well  as  to  England.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great 
faving  of  money,  and  a  Shortening  of  law-fuits  in  Scotland  j 
and  it  would  fave  the  Lords  of  Se/Iion  the  fomefimes  unmerited 
cenfures  paffed  upon  them,  when  a  number  of  their  fcntences 
are  reverfed  by  the  Houfe  of  Peers. 

5.  All  authority  given  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  other 
judges,  for  fixing  the  wages  of  labour,  is  equally  impolitic  and 
oppreflive;  and  labour  fnould  be  allowed  to  find  its  own  price. 
This  adl  of  juftice  in  the  legiflature,  in  abolilhing  fuch  autho- 
ritv,  would  be  an  addition  to  the  methods  above  mentioned  for 
diminilhing  poor's  rates. 

6.  The  corn  laws,  which  fo  much  affecl  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  intereft  both  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer, 
fhould  be  revifed ;  and  we  either  fhould  have,  according  to  Dr. 
Adam  Smith's  opinion,  no  corn  laws  at  all,  of  we  fhould  have 
laws  conftrufted  on  fome  principles.  The  principal  corrections 
on  the  corn  bill  fhould  be  the  following : — In  the  plentiful  flate 
of  fociety  in  regard  to  provifions,  the  bounty  fhould  be  greater 
as  the  price  of  provifions  is  lefs,  and  gradually  diminifhed,  till 
in  the  moderate  flate  of  the  prices  of  corn  it  fhould  be  gradually 
withdrawn.  In  this  plentiful  fiate  of  provifions  no  c^n  fhould 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Britain.  When  the  prices  of 
corn  are  moderate,  and  the  bounty  is  withdrawn,  corn  fhould 
be  exported  without  the  aid  of  a  bounty,  if  the  Britifh  farmer 
wifhes  to  fell  it  for  this  purpofe ;  and  it  fnould  alfo  be  allowed 
to  be  imported  upon  payment  of  a  duty,  at  fitft  double  of  the 
higheft  bounty,  to  prevent  Britifh  corn  from  being  relanded, 
and  to  give  the  farm.ers  of  Great  Britain  a  preference  in  their 
own  maricet.  But  this  duty  fhould  gradually  decreafe,  as  the 
priae  of  corn  rofe  from  the  moderate  to  the  high  rate,  that  the 
Britifh  manufadlurer  might  not  unnecefi'arily  pay  too  dear  for 
his  provifions.  In  the  fcanty  flate  of  provifions  the  duty  on 
im.portation  fhould  gradually  fall,  as  the  prices  become  very 
high,  to  a  fum  merely  nominal,  for  afcertaining  the  quantity 
imported.  And  in  this  flate  no  exportation  fhould  be  allowed 
©n  any  account ;  nor  fhould  any  bounty  be  granted  on  importa- 
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tion,  as  this  bounty  being  indifcriminate  and  every  way  ex-» 
ceptionable,  can  only  -be  attended  with  bad  effects.  ■  The 
bounties  and  duties  oi\  corn  fhould  be  paid  not  according  to  the 
price  of  grain  in  any  particular  diftrlcl,  but  according  to  the 
average  prices  of  corn  over  all  the  kingdom.  This  would  pre- 
vent all  fpeculations  to  raife  or  deprefs  thefe  prices.  No  ware- 
houfmg  of  corn  fhould  be  allowed,  unlefs  a  perfon  appointed  by 
the  land-holders  and  another  appointed  by  the  manufacturers,  or 
inhabitants  of  towns  within  the  county,  had  the  joint  cuftody 
of  it,  along  with  the  owner  and  a  Cuftom-houfe  officer.  The 
owner  fhould  fee  that  his  corn  was  not  damaged ;  the  Cuftom- 
houfe  officer  fhould  look  after  the  duties  j  and  the  deputy  from 
the  farmers  would  take  care,  that  it  was  not  fmuggled  into  the 
country ;  while  the  manufa6turer's  deputy  took  care,  that  no 
BritiiTi  corn  fliould  be  carried  away,  or  mixed  with  it.  The 
importance  of  the  fubject,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  corn-law  of 
eighty-four  folio  pages,  will  plead  my  excufe  for  being  particular 
in  the  corrections  of  our  corn-laws. 

7.  Our  weigh. s  and  meafures  fhould  be  regulated.  Nothing 
(hould  be  fold  by  meafure  that  can  be  conveniently  fold  by 
weight.  But  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  compel  an  equalization, 
a  fet  of  new  weights,  meafures,  and  coins  fl:iould  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  connected  with  a  flandard 
taken  from  nature,  and  dec,imally  divided.  If  a  fet  of  thefe 
were  fent  to  every  market  town,  they  would,  from  their  fim- 
plicity  and  accuracy,  foon  come  into  general  ufe,  not  in  Britain 
only,   but  in  all  trading  nations. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of  our  laws,  I  fliall  flate  one 
facSt,  which  I  think  deferves  general  attention :  England  and 
Scotland  have  fcparate  laws.  In  many  refpe6ts  thofe  of  Eng- 
land are  by  far  the  befl ;  but,  in  fome  cafes,  thofe  of  Scotland 
have  the  advantage.  Before  we  are  yet  too  far  gone  in  luxury, 
and  while  Lord  Thurlow  is  yet  alive  and  able  to  lend  his  af- 
fiftance,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  twelve  Judges  of  England, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  Lords  of  Seffion  in  Scotland,  with 
all  the  men  of  general  or  profeffional  knowledge,  whofe  cha- 
racter and  abilities  are  known,  might  be  able  to  compile  a  code 
of  laws,  exprefled  in  plain  language,  and  would  confer  a  lafting 
bendlit  on  future  generations.     The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
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will  never  be  complete  till  fome  fuch  meafure  is  adopted.  A 
motion  has  lately  been  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  publiflilng  our  laws.  Till  they  are  fim- 
plified,  no  mode  of  publication  will  make  them  generally 
underllood/  If  they  be  conftrudled  on  juft  principles,  and  ex- 
prefled  in  plain  language,  they  will  foon  be  generally  known; 
but  if  every  acl  of  Parliament  muft  ftill  be  expreffed  in  harfh 
di(5lion,  and  long-winded  periods,  it  would  really  be  proper  to 
add  a  fhort  abridgement  at  the  end  of  every  ftatute,  which  would 
have  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  recommendation  of  being 
eafily  underftood.  So  much  for  the  removal  of  thofp  difadvan- 
tages,  which  afFeol  our  national  wealth. 

Thofe  which  regard  the  health  or  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  the 
methods  by  which  we  fhould  endeavour  to  leflen,  remove,  or 
mitigate  them,  are  next  to  be  confidered. 

I  ft.  In  regard  to  that  luxury,  which  is  the  fource  oi  this 
tribe  of  evils,  it  is  difficult  to  remove  it,  once  it  has  got  a 
footing  in  the  nation.  An  acCt  of  Parliament,  full  of  Sumptuary 
laws,  would  not  be  fuitabie  to  the  ftate  of  this  country.  In- 
deed, to  make  pofitive  laws  againft  luxury,  would  be  to  oppofe 
loofe  earth  to  the  current  of  a  river.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  impofe  as  heavy  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury  as  can  be  made 
efficient,  without  carrying  the  matter  fo  far  as  to  render  th^ 
tax  lefs  productive  by  the  introdudlion  of  fmuggUng. 

2dly.  In  regard  to  imprifonment  for  debt :  a  jurv  fhould 
always  {it  on  the  character  of  every  bankrupt,  and  of  every 
debtor  who  is  thrown  into  priibn.  As  the  Coroner's  inqueft  in 
England  fits  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  dies  fuddenly,  (o  a  fimiiar 
inquefl  fhould  fit  on  the  virtue  of  a  man,  Avho  is  imprifoned  fox 
debt.  If  his  conduft  be  found  unexceptionable  he  fliould  bje 
liberated  inftantly  ;  if  it  was  othenvife,  the  jury  fhould  have  it 
in  their  power  to  find  him  a  difhoneft  debtor.  Indeed,  thei'e  are 
often  perfons  of  this  clafs  more  criminal  than  the  robber  on  the 
hig^v/ay  ;  for  he  pretends  to  no  friendfhip,  but  makes  an  open 
attack.  The  diihonefl  debtor  is  gujity  of  a  breach  of  confidence, 
and  often  cheats  to  a  greater  amount.  An  inquefl  upon  the 
virtue  of  every  prifoner  for  debt  is  therefore  proper. 

3dly.  In  regard  to  the  penal  laws,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
th^tt  they  are,  in  general,  improper  and  too  fevere  :  And  as  we 
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have  a  great  deal  of  wafte  land"?  in  this  ifland,  I  think  our  nu- 
merous tribe  of  felons,  and  all  difhoneft  creditors,  who  are  often 
more  criminal  than  many  felons,  fhould  be  adjudged  to  work 
under  the  direition  of  our  foldiers,  at  the  improvement  of  thefe 
lands,  for  a  fhorteror  longer  time,  according  to  their  demerits. 
If  our  foldiers  were  allowed  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
fo  improved,  at  leaving  the  fervice,  this  would  make  them  look 
fharply  after  the  felons,  who  ought  to  be  chained  if  they  were 
refra<Sory.  I  am  aware  of  the  objedion  to  this,  that  no  flaves 
fhould  be  permitted  in  Britain.  But  no  man,  who  attacks  or 
injures  the  property  of  others,  fhould  have  liberty  himfeif ;  and 
I  think  it  is  more  profitable,  and  lefs  expenfive,  to  improve  our 
wafte  lands  in  Britain,  than  thofe  in  New  Holland.  I  give  this 
opinion,  however,  as  the  befl:  plan  v/hich  has  occurred  to  me  ; 
but  with  a  wifh,  that  thefe  unfortunate  perfons,  if  they  behaved 
well,  might  be  allowed  a  certain  quantity  of  the  land  which  they 
improved.  This  would  keep  them  from  returning  to  their  old 
pra<5lices ;  and  the  fimple  manners  and  pure  morals  of  the 
country  would  be  happily  gotten  in  exchange  for  the  low  arts 
and  vices,  which  too  often  prevail  in  cities  and  towns.  The 
moral,  as  well  as  the  natural  confumption,  is  cured  by  a  milk  diet 
and  a  country  life.  So  much  for  removing  the  evils  which  affeil 
the  health  and  virtue  of  a  nation. 

The  laft  clafs  of  difadvantages,  which  I  mentioned,  are  thofe 
which  aifFe£l  the  liberty  of  the  nation  ;  and  I  fhall  fhortly  flate 
my  fentiments  in  regard  to  the  m.ethods  of  palliating  or  removing 
them. 

I  ft,  In  regard  to  the  unequal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  I 
know  no  better  way  of  corrc£ling  this,  than  by  impofing  a  direct 
tax,  afterwards  to  be  fully  explained,  on  all  the  elcftors  of  Great 
Britain, 

2.  I  have  already  faid,  that  I  doubt  of  the  expediency  of 
fhortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments  if  the  reprefentation  were 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  ;  and  I  think  it  is  clear,  that  the  latter 
fhould  be  attempted  in  the  firft  place. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  two  a6ls  of  lait  SefTion  for  preferving  his 
Majefty's  perfon  and  government,  and  for  preventing  fcditious 
meetings,  I  confefs,  I  thir.k  they  fhould  be  repealed.  ]3ut  I 
muft  candidly  declare,  that  I  think  fome  laws  were  r,eceflary. 
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I  fpeak  not  of  the  exterifion  of  the  laws  for  punifhing  treafonahU 
praSl'ues,  (I  think  banifhment  was  enough  for  the  crime,  for 
which  the  law  of  treafon  was  lately  extended.  The  removing 
fuch  a  perfon  from  this  country  is  juft  as  fervice?ble  to  the 
nation,  as  if  he  had  been  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered).  But 
though  I  difapprove  of  capital  punifhments  being  multiplied,  I 
I  mull  obfrve,  that  every  infuk  or  outrage  offered  to  his  Ma- 
jefty  ihould  be  feverely  puniftied.  The  King  of  this  free 
country  is,  no  doubt,  elevated  above  all  perfonal  reientment  of 
revenge.  But  fmce  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality 
began  to  be  publified,  and  alfo  adopted  by  a  wrong-headed 
people,  the  nation  owes  it  both  to  the  Conftitution  and  to  the 
King  to  punifh  fuch  outrages.  I  do  not  approve  of  an  extenfion 
of  the  treafon  laws,  or  of  a  te^nporary  treafon  or  felon  a6t  3  but 
of  punifhments  which  are  founded  on  public  ju/lice,  and  in  the 
eternal  lav,'?  of  morality.  But  I  ihould  not  object  to  the  punifh- 
ing capitally  a  man,  who  to  treafonable  words  has  added  an 
overt  act  of  treafon  ;  nor  to  banifh  a  man  for  treafonable  words 
or  writings,  or  for  offering  a  grofs  infult  or  outrage  to  his 
IMajefty's  peribn.  Only  I  would,  in  thefe  cafes,  allow  him  to 
banifh  himfelf  for  tlie  following  reafons  :  ift.  I  would  not 
put  into  the  fociety  of  tranfported  felons  a  man  whofe  reafon 
was  partially  deranged,  or  whofe  confcience  was  ill  informed, 
but  whofe  morals  were  not  corrupted.  2dly.  I  would  allow  him 
to  2;o  to  that  country,  wherever  it  was,  whofe  conftitution  he 
fo  much  admired  ;  to  convince  him  by  experience  of  the  fupe- 
rior  ex:ellence  of  the  Britiih  conflitution.  I  am  certain,  that  he 
would  return  a  coavert  as  foon  as  the  time  of  his  banifhment 
expired.  For  I  have  known  perfons  who,  without  being  ba- 
nifhed,  have  gone  to  other  countries  in  quefl  of  liberty ;  and 
who  are  now  convinced,  that  Britain  has  the  befl  conftitution 
in  the  world.  Sdly.  This  is  the  proper  punilhment  for  thefe 
crimes.  It  ccfts  this  country  lefs  expence  than  keeping  for 
feme  years  in  prifon  a  wretch,  who  goes  in  a  madman,  but 
comes  out  a  knave,  often  an  expert  rogue,  fit  for  the  commil- 
fion  of  every  crime ;  and  it  effeftn^lly  removes  him  from 
hurting  either  our  liberty  or  our  property.  4thly.  In  the 
oftracifm  of  Athens,  oor  tne  banifhment  of  feditious  people  in 
antient  Greece  or  Rome,  the  criminals  were  always  allowed  to 
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banifli  themfelves.  I  have  already  laid,  that  the  a£l  for  pre- 
venting feditious  meetings  fliould  be  limited,  not  to  three  years 
but  to  one  year,  and  confined  purely  to  the  prevention  of 
crimes.  And  I  wifti  feme  independent  member  of  Parliament 
would  propofe,  in  a  difpaflionate  fpeech,  a  proper  ad  inftead  of 
thefe  two  exceptionable  ones.  For  in  a  nation  fo  much  attached 
to  liberty,  I  am  afraid  that,  like  a  quantity  of  fuel  which  at  firft 
fmothers  but  afterwards  adds  to  a  flame,  they  may  occafion  a 
temporary  fullen  filence  which  may  deitroy  the  conftitution. 
Enough  on  a  difagreeable  fubje£l. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  difadvantages  we  labour  under  from 
certain  Excife  laws,  I  would  obferve,  in  one  fentence,  that  no 
law  fhould  deprive  a  Britifh  fubjeCl:  from  ufmg  his  property  in 
any  way  he  choofes,  provided  he  pays  all  taxes  to  government. 
Thefe  laws  are  but  of  a  late  date,  and  fhould  all  be  abrogated. 

5.  In  regards  to  acls  of  Parliament,  which  have  a  retrofpecEt, 
no  advantage  which  may  arife  from  them  can  balance  the  ini- 
quity of  paffing  them.  There  is  however  one  cafe  in  which  I 
fhould  allow  a  retrofpeft.  All  taxes  are  granted  by  the  Houfe 
of  Comrnons  ;  and  therefore  might  be  impofed  in  London  from 
the  date  of  their  being  voted  in  that  Houfe,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  over  all  the  kingdom.  Only  to  prevent  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  a  retrofpedive  law,  there  fhould  firfl  be  a  general  ati  of 
Parliament^  ena6ting  that  all  taxes  fhall  commence  from  the 
above  date,  provided  they  afterwards  pafs  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
and  obtain  the  royal  afTent.  A  fingle  geiicral  law,  allowing  a 
retrofpecl  in  regard  to  tax  bills,  could  do  no  harm.  It  would,  on 
the  contrary,  give  fair  warning,  and  correft.the  evil.of  a  retro- 
fpe6l.  In  every  other  cafe,  the  leafl  appearance  of  a  retro- 
fpe6l,  or  want  of  faith  in  legiflators,  has  the  worfl  efFeiSt  on 
the  national  chara6ler. 

Having  thus  flatec^  the  befl  methods  which  occurred  to  me, 
for  remedying  the  difadvantages,  which  afFe6l  our  national 
ftrength,  wealth,  health,  and  virtue  or  liberty,  I  now  come  to 
explain  more  particularly  what  courfe  we  fliould  take  for  re- 
pairing our  finances  ;  and  as  this  was  my  principal  inducement 
for  entering  upon  the  enquiry,  I  requefl  the  reader's  attention  to 
what  I  advance  on  this  important  brandy  of  my  fubjcdl. 

Before 
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Before  detailing  the  plan  which  I  am  to  propofeTor  repairing 
our  finance,  it  is  necefiary  to  make  a  few  previous  obfer- 
vations : 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that  all  taxes  are  of  two  kinds,  diredl  and 
indirect.  Direct  taxes  arc  impofed  upon  a  man's  eftate,  or  rank, 
or  perfon  ;  and  fuch  as  he  cannot  avoid.  Indiredl  taxes  are 
imoofed  upon  articles,  v/hich  he  may  purchafe  or  not  as  he 
pleafes  ;  and  he  does  not  pay  the  tax,  except  he  purchafe  the 
article  taxed.  The  land  tax  at  prefent,  and  the  poll  tax  and 
hearth  money  formerly,  rank  among  dire6l  taxes.  All  taxes 
upon  ale,  wine,  and  manufa^lures,  are  indirect  taxes.  A  direft 
tax  can  feldom,  an  indire<5l  tax  may  always,  be  avoided ;  if  a 
man  choofe  to  want  the  article  taxed.  The  inconveniences  of 
too  great  a  proportion  of  indiredl  taxes  are  the  foilov/ing :  Firft, 
the  nominal  price  of  labour  is  raifed,  or  the  real  value  of  money 
lelTened.  Secondly,  the  fubjeil  does  not  know  when  he  pays 
it ;  or,  at  leaft,  feldom  thinks  how  much  he  pays.  Thirdly, 
the  amount  of  fuch  taxes  is  generally  managed  with  more  pro- 
fufion,  than  if  the  people  had  dire61:ly  felt  the  payment  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inconveniences  of  a  direct  tax  are : 
Firft,  it  15  generally  unavoidable.  Secondly,  it  is  felt  imme- 
diately and  paid  knowingly.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  much  affedl: 
the  price  of  labour,  as  the  payer  feldom  finds  any  method  of 
getting  it  back,  after  it  is  once  paid.  But  to  balance  thefe  in- 
conveniences attending  a  direft  tax,  it  renders  the  payer  vi- 
gilant and  jealous.  He  can  feldom  be  taxed  to  fo  great  an 
amount  this  way,  as  he  can  be  by  an  indirect  tax.  John 
Hampden  would  not  have  refifted  Charles  the  Firfl,  if,  inftead 
of  twenty  {hillings  of  a  dire6t  tax,  paid  all  at  once,  he  had  gra- 
dually paid  a  much  greater  fum  indire6tly. 

The  beft  general  rule  for  impofing  taxes  is  perhaps  to  impofe 
one  moiety  of  them  direiElly,  according  to  the  annual  income  of 
every  individual,  and  the  other  moiety  of  them  indirectly,  fo  as 
to  tax  luxury  rather  than   induftry*.     If  a  moiety  of  indirefl 

E  3  taxes 

•  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  Chap.  lid.  Part  lid. 
lays  dowa  four  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general.  I.  That  they  ihould  be 
pjid  by  perfons,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  according  to  their  refpeftive  abilities.  II.  That 
the  tax  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  III.  That  it  be  levied  in  the  ti-ne  and  manner 
moft  convenient  for  the  contributort    IV.   That  it  fliould  take  out,  and  keep  out  as 

little 
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taxes  had  be*n  always  impofed  upon  this  country,  the  price  of 
labour  would  not  have  been  Co  great  as  it  is ;  we  fliould  have 
had  fewer  continental  wars,  or  thefe  wars  would  have  been  of 
fliort  duration.  Hence  we  fhould  have  probably  had  very  little 
rational  debt,  and  confequently  fewer  taxes  to  pay  annually.  At 
f!ie  Revolution,  the  land  tax,  the  poll  tax,  and  the  other  dire£l 
taxes  were  impofed  upon  the  fubjecls  i  and  the  Parliament  im- 
pofed thefe  taxes  for  a  limited  time ;  and  rather  anticipated  them 
a  few  years,  than  fixed  them  permanently.  The  confcquence 
was,  that  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  firll  national  debt  was  paid 
off  in  the  four  years  of  peace  preceding  1701.  Yet  this  was 
done  at  a  time  when  great  fcarcity  prevailed  in  England,  and 
when  provifions  were  extremely  dear  ;  nay,  when  many  parts 
of  the  iHand  were  almoft  depopulated  by  famine.  As  the  Par- 
liament became  experienced  in  funding  debt,  and  indiredl  taxes 
became  general,  the  people  v/ho  paid  thefe  indirect  taxes  lolt 
their  iealoufy,  and  the  national  debt  increafed  rapidly.  The 
poll  taxes  and  other  invidious  ta.ces  were  difcontinued.  The 
land  tax  alone  remained,  though  proportioned  in  England  by  a 
moft:  unequal  voluntary  fubfcription,  and  in  Scotland  by  a  va- 
luation, which  was  alfo  very  unequal.  The  land  tax  at  prefent 
is  not  a  tenth  part  of  all  our  taxes,  including  the  expence  of 
collecting  them.  If  it  had  always  kept  pace  with  indirect 
.taxes,  it  would  have  obliged  miniilcrs  to  have  been  lefs  profufe. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  nation,  too  fmall  a  proportion  of  our 
taxes  is  paid  directly.  Hence  the  mifer  pays  almoft  nothing  at 
all,  with  a  fortune  of  many  thoufands ;  the  prodigal  pays  a  great 
deal,  while  he  is  fquandering  away  his  paternal  inheritance  ;  and 
.the  irjdullrious  man  pays  a  great  deal  more  than  he  ought  to  pay 
of  thefe  indirect  taxes.  I  object  not  to  the  nation's  receiving  a 
fhare  of  the  prodigal's  effects,  which  would  be  fquandered  away 
at  any  rate ;  but  I  regret,  that  the  mifer  pays  nothing  to  his 
country,  while  he  enjoys  the  protection  of  its  laws,  and  hence 
derives  opportunities  of  adding  to  his  trcafurc.      And  I  find 

fault 

little  as  poniblc,  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  contributor,  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
inti  the  public  treafury.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  direft  tax  upon  property  or  annual 
income  is  agreeable  to  the  ift,  2d,  and  4th  of  thofc  maxims  ;  and  that  an  indirect  tax 
is  agreeable  to  the  3d,  but  not  ilwayi  fo  to  any  of  the  othc  msxim*.  1  prefer  the 
abu\e  utnosal  ruk.  ■ 
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fault  with  the  Inequality  of  thefe  indire£l  taxeSj  when  I  fed  that 
the  induftrious  man,  the  productive  labourer,  and  chief  fupport 
of  the  community,  who  wifhes  to  live  decently,  and  brings  up  a 
numerous  family,  is  obliged  to  pay  too  high  a  (hare  of  thefe 
indirect  taxes.  Yet  almoft  no  oppofition  is  made  in  Parliament 
when  an  indirect  tax  is  impofed;  whereas  if  a  fhop  tax,  or  any 
diredl  tax,  is  propofed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  people  are 
quickfighted  and  eafily  roufed.  On  all  thefe  accounts  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  im- 
pofe  at  once  a  moiety  of  direft  taxes,  yet  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
this  country,  the  beft  method  of  repairing  our  finances  is  to  im- 
pofe  a  fmall  direct  tax,  for  the  purpofe  of  extinguifhing  the 
principal  fum  of  our  prefent  national  debt,  and  fix  it  as  an  un- 
alterable rule,  that  no  future  debt  fhall  be  contracted  but  where 
a  diredt  tax  is  impofed  fuificient  to  pay  twice  the  intereft  of  thofe 
debts.  By  this  means  wars  will  not  be  entered  upon  rafhly, 
nor  prolonged  unneceffarily,  nor  will  our  debts  increafe  fo  rapidly 
as  they  have  done. 

2.  But  we  ought  never  to  pay  more  debt  than  we  have  bor- 
rowed money,  whatever  intereft  we  agree  to  pay  till  the  prin- 
cipal is  difcharged.  Some  perfons,  very  zealous  for  the  confti- 
tution,  infift  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  can  only  grant  annual 
fupplies  ;  and  that  the  Parliament  did  more  than  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  when  they  firft  funded  debt  and  prolonged  taxes,  beyond 
their  own  duration.  I  difpute  not  with  thefe  perfons ;  becaufe 
I  hope  that  our  debts,  however  contra£ted,  will  be  honeftly  paid. 
I  blame  not  the  Revolution  Parliament,  nor  that  which  imme- 
diately fucceeded,  for  granting  I'o  high  intereft  for  money,  and 
for  not  defraying  yearly  the  whole  expences  of  the  war, 
when  the  countrjf  laboured  under  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and 
when  the  government  was  as  yet  unfettled :  and  I  highly  com- 
mend them  for  impofing  fo  many  dire£t  taxes,  and  for  funding 
no  more  debt,  than  they  borrowed  money,  and  impofed  taxes  for 
paying  off  in  a  few  years.  But  I  blame  Parliaments  of  a  later 
date  for  granting  20ol.  of  ftock  for  lefs  than  lool.  of  money. 
This  was  done  by  Lord  North,  in  the  American  war;  when 
lOol.  in  the  3  per  cents  and  lool.  in  the  2^  per  cents,  were 
granted  for  about  97I.  of  money  advanced.  I  cannot  approve  of 
giving-  I  Sol.  in  the  3  per  cents  for   lOol.  of  debt,  which  was 

E  4.  lately 
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lately  done  in  funding  the  Navy  bills,  when  thefe  bills  were 
ir)ri;^inally  niven  to  contradlors,  who  charged  their  accounts 
higher,  becaufe  they  did  not  exped  to  be  paid  with  ready  money. 
And  I  even  wifh  that  inftead  of  112I.  los.  for  every  lool.  ad- 
vanced upon  the  prefent  voluntary  fubfcription  of  eighteen 
millions,  no  more  than  lOol.  of  funded  debt  had  been  allowed 
for  lOol.  advanced.  But  v/hen  I  exprefs  ray  diflatisfadtion 
U'ith  thefe  thjngs,  I  do  fo  as  a  mathematician  and  political  philo- 
fopher,  not  as  a  factious  man,  v/ho  would  raife  a  tumult,  and  if 
he  could,  an  infurreclion.  I  am  fenfible  that  many  gentlemen 
of  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  who  really  wifh  well  to  their  coun- 
try, have  neither  any  geometrical  ideas,  nor  any  mathematical 
knowledge,  beyond  the  rules  of  common  arithmetic.  Therefore, 
is  I  only  wifli  to  prevent  for  the  future  v/hat  I  cannot  recal,  I 
tvould  eftabliih  as  a  condition  upon  which  a  new  direct  tax  is 
J-aifed,  that  no  future  loans  fhal!  grant  more  than  lOoI.  of  Itock 
ifor  lOol.  of  money  lent  to  government. 

3.  In  regard  to  money  already  in  the  ftocks,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  way  to  repay  it  moit  eafily  is  never  to  redeem  it,  v/hile  the 
flocks  are  above  a  reafonable  peace  price.  Therefore  inff-ead  of 
attempting  to  raife  the  value  of  it  as  high  as  poflible,  by  buying 
"weekly  in  the  flocks,  no  more  than  twenty-five  years  purchafe 
of  the  interefl  paid  by  government  fhould  ever  be  given  for 
funded  money;  and  the  perfons  who  are  to- redeem  or  to  repay 
our  national  debt,  when  the  price  of  flocks  is  too  high,  fhould  be 
2t  liberty  to  lay  out  the  money  in  their  hands  on  any  turnpike- 
road,  canal,  harbour,  or  other  public  work,  in  which  they  can 
TP.zkd  at  leafl  4  per  cent,  for  the  money  fo  laid  out.*  Only  to 
prevent  them  from  laying  out  the  public  money  improperly,  and 
alfo  to  prevent  thefe  public  works  being  negleited  or  falling  into 
jiifrcpair,  the  nation  fhould  never  pofltifs  more  than  one  half  of 
the  property  of  fuch  turnpike,  canal,  or  harbour  dues. 

4.  With  refpecl  to  the  fum  to  be  raifed  by  this  diredl  tax, 
it  fhould  be  only  half  in  time  of  peace  of  what  it  is  in  time  of 
war.     This  would  make  us  cautious  of  entering  into  wars,  and 

induce 

*  I  ftjould  not  objtft  to  their  lending  upon  mortgages  bearing  4  J  per  cent,  of  inte- 
rrft,  provided  they  did  not  advance  above  five  yc.irs  free  re:it  o  the  cftjite  mortgaged, 
Tlic  rcjeiv  ng  4^  per  cent,  would  be  more  profitable,  than  redeeming  the  3  per  cents 
at  par  or  xccl. 
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induce  us  to  make  peace  as  foon  as  poflible.  The  tax  alfo  {hould 
not  be  a  heavy  one.  In  times  of  peace,  it  Ihould  be  as  low  as 
that  the  vain  man  fhould  be  induced  to  over-rate  his  annual  in- 
come, as  much  as  the  mifer  will  probably  under-rate  his  vearly 
revenues.  And  where  a  man  does  not  choofe  to  tax  himfelf,  he 
fliould  be  taxed  by  fworn  commiffioners. 

After  thefe  previous  obfervations,  which  required  a  more  mi- 
nute detail,  I  fhall  now  ftate  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  extin- 
guifhing  the  capital  of  our  national  debt,  and  for  preventing  the 
contracting  of  future  debts,  by  funding  in  the  flocks  upon  per- 
petual annuities. 

1.  A  diredl  tax  of  fixpence  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  a  (hilling 
in  time  of  war,  ihall  be  paid  out  of  every  twenty  fhillings  of 
yearly  rent  of  land  or  houfes,  intereft  of  money,  profit  in  trade, 
value  of  labour,  or  other  yearly  income,  belonging  to  every  per- 
fon  refiding  in  Britain,  or  having  property  in  it. 

2.  The  faid  tax  to  be  paid  at  the  parilh  church,  in  four  equal 
portions,  the  firft  Monday  of  every  quarter,  excepting  where  a 
perfon  has  money  in  the  funds,  in  which  cafe  it  is  to  be  reduced 
at  paying  the  intereft.  [N.  B.  This  is  not  taxing  the  funds  as 
fuch :  it  is  only  taxing  them  diredtly  as  part  of  the  national 
property.] 

3.  Every  perfon  {hall  either  give  an  account  of  his  free  yearly 
income,  and  thus  tax  himfelf;  or  if  he  declines  doing  this  left  it 
fhould  expofe  his  fituation  to  the  public,  three  fworn  commif- 
fioners fhall  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  ftiall  tax  thofe 
who  do  not  choofe  to  tax  themfelves.  The  faid  commiflioners 
to  a(Sl  only  for  one  year,  unlefs  re-eledted. 

4.  Every  parifh  fhall  choofe  a  delegate,  for  collefling  the  faid 
tax,  who  fhall  reprefent  the  parifh  in  a  meeting  of  the  county 
and  of  the  towns  locally  fituated  within  the  county. 

5.  AH  the  delegates  from  the  different  parifhes  in  the  county, 
and  of  the  towns  locally  fituated  within  the  fame,  fhall  choofe  a 
commifKoner  for  the  county,  who  fhall  receive  the  faid  tax  from 
the  delegates,  and  v/ho,  with  the  other  commifTi oners  from  the 
different  counties  of  the  kingdom,  fhall  manage  the  faid  produce 
of  this  direft  tax  for  one  year  and  no  longer,  unlefs  re-ele6led. 

6.  The  faid  commiflioners  fhall  choofe  a  treafurer  for  receiv- 
ing the  amount  of  tlie  faid  tax,  from  the  different  counties ;  and 
a  fecretary  for  recording  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied. 

7.  The 
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*r.  The  whole  amount  of  this  tax,  in  times  of  peace,  Is  t(t 
diminiih  the  national  debt,  by  either  buying  up  ftock,  and  thus 
paying  the  national  debt,  or  by  transferring  this  debt,  or  accu- 
mulating capital  to  pay  the  intereft  of  it,  in  manner  after  men- 
tioned. 

8.  In  time  of  war,  the  commiffioners  fhall  pay  in  half  the 
amount  of  this  tax  to  his  Majefly's  Exchequer,  provided  there  is 
no  debt  contradled,  but  where  there  are  direct  taxes  impofed  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  twice  the  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  during 
the  war. 

9.  The  faid  com.miiTioners  are  firft  to  buy  up  ftocks  at  a  rea- 
fonable  price ;  but  they  are  never  to  exceed  twenty-five  years 
purchafe  of  the  intereft  which  is  drawn  for  the  faid  ftocks. 

10.  The  faid  commillioners,  when  they  cannot  purchafe  ftock 
-at  a  reafonable  price,  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  lay  out  any  part  of  the 

money  in  their  hands,  on  turnpike-roads,  canals,  or  harbour 
dues,  bearing  at  leaft  4  per  cent,  of  intereft:  but  they  are  never 
to  poflefs  more  than  one  half  of  the  property,  capital,  or  debts 
of  faid  turnpikes,  canal,  or  harbour  dues. 

11.  The  whole  expence  of  colle6ling  and  managing  faid- tax, 
not  to  exceed  one  per  cent. 

12.  If  any  man  gave  in  a  fahc  account  of  his  income  to  the 
commifTioners  of  the  parifn,  or  taxed  himfelf  too  low,  he  ftiall 
forfeit  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  faid  tax. 

13.  If  any  man,  to  conceal  his  lofles,  taxed  himfelf  4oo  high, 
or  if  the  commifTioners  had  done  fo,  and  if  the  perfon  failed  in 
his  circumftances  within  three  years,  his  creditors  fhall  get 
back  the  overcharge,  and  the  parifti  fhall  pay  them  that  fum  out 
of  their  firft  aflefTment. 

14.  The  above  tax,  once  impofed,  to  continue  till  a  majority 
of  pariftics,  paying  one  half  of  the  tax,  agree  to  its  being  with- 
drawn ;  but  to  continue  no  longer  than  this  is  agreed  to. 

15.  If  a  majority  of  parifties  agree  to  it,  this  direiSl  tax  may 
be  raifcd  hi«;her  than  fixpence  in  the  pound  in  the  time  of  peace, 
and  a  ftiilling  in  time  of  war,  for  any  of  the  following  pur- 
pofes. 

16.  If  a  majority  of  parifties  agreed  to  confolidate  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  poor's  rates,  (which  are  at  prefent  very  un- 
equally laid  on,)  or  either  of  them,  along   with  this  tax,  the 

tithes 
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tithes  and  poor's  rates,  or  either  of  them,  {hall  be  confolidated 
accordingly,  until  a  majority  of  parilhes  paying  above  half  of 
thefe  direcft  taxes  found  this  expedient. 

17.  If  a  majority  of  parifties  agreed  to  pay  an  addition  to  this 
diredl  tax,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  free  of  any  of  the  prefent 
indireft  taxes,  which  the  fald  majority  of  parifhes  account 
vexatious  or  oppreflive  in  their  nature  or  in  the  mode  of  col- 
le6llng  them,  the  faid  taxes  fhall  be  repealed  by  Parliament,  on 
condition  that  a  dire(5l  tax,  equal  to  their  neat  amount,  is  paid 
by  the  parifhes. 

18.  If  a  majority  of  parifhes,  in  time  of  war,  agreed  to  pay  a 
{hilling  in  the  pound,  or  any  higher  fum,  for  one  year,  the  faid 
fum  fhould  be  paid  in  by  the  commiflioners  for  that  year,  but  no 
longer,  unlefs  a  majority  of  parifhes  agreed  yearly  to  continue  it 
from  year  to  year. 

19.  Every  perfon  who  paid  a  guinea  of  the  fiild  direct  tax  of 
fixpence  in  time  of  peace,  or  two  guineas  of  the  faid  tax  of  a 
{hilling  in  the  pound  of  his  annual  income  in  time  of  war, 
{hall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  county  in  which  he  pofTclTed  land,  and  of  all  the 
cities  and  boroughs  within  the  county,  if  he  paid  the  above  tax: 
for  moveable  property.  [N.  B.  This  would  be  virtually  amend- 
ing the  reprefentatlon,  and  would  do  fo  in  the  leaft  ofFenfive 
manner,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  render  the  tax  more 
productive.] 

20.  To  prevent  any  Improper  perfon  from  paving  this  tax 
for  the  fake  of  a  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  every  fuch 
perfon  mufl  have  paid  it  for  at  leafl  three  preceding  years,  or 
have  fucceeded  to  a  father  or  other  relativ-e,  who  had  formerly 
paid  it. 

Should  a  plan  fimilar  to  this  be  adopted,  it  would  produce 
three  millions  yearly  in  time  of  peace,  and  fix  millions  in  time 
of  war :  And  if  we  be  wife  enough  to  avoid  all  v/ars,  or  to 
make  peace  as  foori  as  we  can,  the  prefent  generation  might  lee 
our  national  debt  either  repaid  to  the  creditors  of  the  flate,  or 
transferred  to  works  of  public  utility,  which  would  pay  the  in- 
terefl  of  all  that  part  of  our  debt  which  the  commillioners  did 
not  choofe  to  redeem. 
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I  have  hitherto  avoided  taking  any  notice  of  Air.  Pittas  plan 
of  buying  up  ftock.  There  probably  was  no  other  defign  in  this 
fcheme  originally,  than  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  ftocks ;  but 
the  imperfections  of  this  plan  are  eafily  difcovered.  ift.  In 
times  of  peace  it  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  pay  our  debt.  To 
give  an  example  of  this:  The  lool.  in  the  3  per  cents,  anJ 
lool.  in  the  2I  per  cents,  which  were  funded  for  97I.  of  money 
lertt  to  government  in  1782,  in  corifequence  of  the  great  rife  in 
the  price  of  ftocks,  fold  in  1792  for  about  180I.  If  an  artificial 
demand  for  llock  had  not  been  raifed  by  this  plan,  thefe  200I.  of 
flock  would  not  have  fold  for  more  than  140I.  at  moft.  Hence 
the  national  creditor  drew  above  5^  per  cent,  in  time  of  a  pro- 
found peace,  when  money  could  be  had  at  3  j  per  cent. ;  and  he 
got  83L  of  profit  upon  97I.  when  he  could  not  have  gotten 
above  43I.  but  for  Mr.  Pitt's  plan.  2^1y.  In  time  of  war  this 
plan  will  have  very  little  efFecl  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  ftocks 
for  any  time.  I  fay  for  any  time ;  for  I  do  not  deny  that  it  might 
have  fuch  an  efrecl  for  the  firft  or  fecond  year  of  a  war.  But 
whenever  the  nation  wants  to  fund  24  millions,  and  borrow  iS 
millions,  or  fuch  large  fums  in  one  year,  and  when  the  monied 
men  have  no  longer  money  to  lend,  or  confidence  to  place  in  a 
minifter,  or  think  they  would  make  better  terms  v/ith  a  new 
miniftry,  the  only  way  to  raife  money  is  by  a  diretSl  tax,  or  by 
paying  high  intereft  for  a  time ;  but  never  to  fund  more  capital 
in  the  ftocks,  than  the  fum  a6lually  lent  to  the  nation. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Pitt's  commiffioners  for  buying  up  ftock 
qan  do  any  thing  to  diminifti  our  national  debt,  it  would  be  both 
agree.',ble  and  profitable  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  a  generous 
emulation  ftiould  take  place  between  them  and  the  commiiTioners 
here  propofed. 

I  am  aware  that  the  following  objc61:i,nis  may  be  made  to 
this  plan  of  a  direct  taxj  and  I  ftiall  anfwer,  while  I  ftate,  thefe 
objedlions. 

I.  It  will  be  ohje£led  to  this  plan,  that  thefe  commiffioners 
are  not  appointed  by  the  King  and  Parliament.  To  this  I  ah- 
fwer :  Firft,  It  would  be  a  fenfelefs  punclilio  in  a  minifter  to 
xefufe  three  millions  yearly  in  time  of  peace,  and  fix  millions  in 
time  of  war,  bccaufe  he  (which  is  here  the  fame  thing  with  the 
Kliig  and  Parliament)  had  not  the  nomination  Of  the  colledlors 
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of  this  tax.  Secondly,  The  people  have  been  fo  often  amufed 
with  fchemes  for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  fubmit  to  pay  a  diredl  tax,  unlefs  the  mode  of 
colktfling  it  be  a  popular  one  j  and  particularly  unlefs  the  peopla 
are  allowed  to  tax  themfelves,  or  to  choofe  the  commiflioners, 
who  are  to  tax  them  in  the  parifh,  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
county  meeting,  and  to  manage  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Thirdly, 
The  granting  their  own  money  was  anciently  the  fole  right  of 
the  people,  before  they  had  any  fhare  in  the  legiflature.  Fourthly, 
All  good  minifters  will  find  thefe  commiffioners  a  powerful  fup-. 
port.  Bad  and  unpopular,  ot  ambitious  minifters  only,  would 
be  checked  by  thefe  commiflioners  oppofmg  them,  when  they 
would  involve  the  nation  in  a  war,  or  were  unwilling  to  make 
peace,  when  reafonable  terms  were  offered,  or  could  be  obtained. 

II.  Another  objeflion  may  be  made  to  this  plan,  that  it  binds 
the  Parliament  to  obferve  certain  ftipulations,  in  any  a6l  which 
might  be  made  concerning  this  dire6l  tax.  To  this  I  anfwer. 
Firft,  To  obferve  public  faith  is  better  than  to  preferve  defpoti- 
cal  power.  Secondly,  The  King  and  Parliament  frequently 
make  ftipulations  with  money  brokers,  who  take  every  advan- 
tage that  they  can  of  the  diftreffes  of  their  country.  Would  it 
not  be  much  more  honourable  to  his  Majefty,  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors, and  to  the  Reprefentatives  of  a  free  nation,  fairly  and  ex- 
plicitly to  make  ftipulations  with  a  generous  people,  which, 
befides  the  land  tax  of  two  millions,  and  indiredl  taxes  of  va^iou? 
Uenominations  amounting  to  at  leaft  20  millions  more,  was  to 
raife  a  dire£l  tax  of  at  leaft  three  millions  in  time  of  peace,  and 
fix  millions  in  time  of  war,  to  reftore  the  debilitated  finances  qf 
this  country  to  their  former  vigour,  and  extinguifli  or  transfer 
a.  national  debt  of  300  millions  ? 

III.  A  third  objection  to  this  plan,  which  may  be  urged  by 
fome  perfons,  is,  that  it  would  introduce  a  great  reformation 
into  our  mcde  of  elcilting  reprefentatives.  I  anfwer,  it  would 
certainly  do  lb;  but  it  would  be  a  reform  upon  the  principles  of 
Liberty  and  Property,  good  old  Englifti  principles ;  not  upon  the 
ideas  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  a  new-fangled  fcheme,  lately  im- 
ported from  France  by  men  who  have  no  principles  at  all.  Yet  it 
would  be  no  violent  reformation,  but  a  virtual  and  real  one,  v/ith- 
Qut  much  apparent  alterati*?^.     The  former  electors  would  ftill 
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be  allowed  to  vote  at  eledlions,  only  other  elecHiors  would  be 
conjoined  with  them ;  even  the  rotten  boroughs  would  flill 
choofe  reprefentatives,  only  all  the  men  who  poflefTed  any  con- 
fiderable  property  in  money  or  moveable  goods,  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  vote  along  with  them,  and  fome  money  would  ftill  be 
fpent  in  the  borough  upon  the  occafion  of  an  ele<Slion.  But  if 
any  proprietor  of  a  rotten  borough  complain  that  he  is  deprived 
of  his  property  by  this  plan,  I  anfwer,  ift,  In  this  free  country 
no  man  can  have  a  property  in  the  liberty  of  others.  2dly,  If 
he  be  a  man  of  real  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  a  bo- 
rough, he  will  probably  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  all 
defcriptions  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  which  would  be  much 
more  honourable  than  to  be  chofen  by  a  miferable  dependent,  or 
perhaps  by  a  menial  fervant. 

IV.  A  fourth  obje<5lion  to  this  plan  may  be  urged  by  its  op- 
pofers,  namely,  that  it  would  give  the  people  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence in  the  government.  I  anfwer,  i  ft.  The  Bank  of  Genoa 
is  of  great  fervice  to  that  Republic  by  pofleffing  fuch  influence. 
2d.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  Eaft-India  Company  (not  to 
fpeak  of  the  great  Weft-India  merchants)  have  already  a  great 
influence  in  the  government  of  this  kingdom.  3d.  The  Houfe 
of  Commons,  in  a  warm  hour,  voted  that  the  Crown  had  too 
great  influence.  4th.  Would  there  be  any  harm  if  the  people  of 
Great  Britain^  who  paid  this  direii  tax,  fhould  indirc£ily  influ- 
ence the  Minifter  ?  Political  authority  they  would  have  none  : 
that  would  ftill  remain,  where  I  hope  it  fhall  ever  remain,  with 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  in  Parliament  afl'embled ;  pre- 
rogative is  balanced  by  privilege.  Might  not  bad  or  improper 
influence  be  corrected  by  good  and  conftitutional  influence  \ 

Thus  I  have  given  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which,  I  believe, 
would  be  of  fervice  to  my  country  ;  and  if  I  could  prevail  on 
the  nation  to  confjlidate  tithes,  land  tax,  poor's  rates,  and  this 
propofed  direct  tax,  into  one  fund,  and  to  pay  a  moiety  of  all 
taxes  dire£lly,  and  repeal  a  number  of  the  moft  vexatious  and 
improper  indirect  taxes,  I  fhould  hope  to  fee  Britain  lift  up 
her  head  out  of  the  ocean,  -rnd  appear  to  all  the  nations  great- 
er and  more  majeftic  than  ever.  In  the  mean  time  I  muft  obr 
ferve,  that  the  country  in  general  now  fees  the  confequences  of 
our  great  national  debt]  and  that  an  rndependant  Englifh  gen- 
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tieman,  Sir  Francis  Blake,  who  offered  30,000],  for  his  (hare 
of  paying  it  off;  and  a  company  of  patriotic  gentlemen,  at  Bath, 
who  have  offered  fubfcriptions  to  pay  the  intereft  of  part  of  it, 
deferve  the  highell  efteem  of  their  country.  But  I  muff  at  the 
fame  time  declare,  that  from  all  I  have  read,  thought,  or  learned 
in  converfation  from  men  of  ftrong  and  cultivated  minds,  no- 
thing can  fave  this  country  but  eftablifhing  a  greater  proportion 
of  direfl  taxes,  which  fhould  be  doubled  in  time  of  war.  And 
I  would  add,  that  while  the  people  pay  this  double  tax,  they 
fhould  have  a  direct:  voice  in  the  choice  of  reprefentatives.  Fi- 
nally, the  whole  fervants  of  the  Crown,  who  poffefs  200I.  a 
year,  or  more,  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  half  of  their  fa- 
lary,  and  the  whole  of  their  perquifites  which  they  draw  from 
the  war,  to  the  fupport  of  the  fleets  and  ar-.nies.  This  would 
render  our  wars  fewer  in  number,  and  of  fhorter  duration. 


If  the  impartial  voice  of  a  literary  man,  who  either  has,  or 
thinks  he  has,  a  more  comprehenfive  underftanding  than  to 
belong  to  any  party,  could  reach  the  Senators  and  Reprefen- 
tatives of  Great  Britain,  I  would  fum  up  this  examinatioa 
in  the  following  words  ; 

MY    COUNTRYMEN, 

DISCONTENTED  perfons  alarm,  and  Intereffed  men  de- 
ceive you  :  hear  the  trilth  !  Our  country  has  many  natural, 
moral,  and  political  advantages,  which  tend  to  promote  the 
ftrength,  the  wealth,  the  health  and  virtue,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  nation ;  an  infular  fituation,  an  extenfive  furface,  a  fertile 
foil,  a  great  inland  and  foreign  trade,  an  improved  agriculture, 
an  immenfe  floating  capital,  navigable  rivers,  artificial  canals, 
excellent  harbours,  and  an  immenfe  fhipping ;  intelligent  farmers, 
fkilful  manufocturers,  and  brave  feamen  ;  good  laws,  a  free  con- 
ftitution,  and  a  rational,  mild,  and  humane  religion.  Thefe 
are  real  and  important  advantages,  if  ye  prize  them  highly  and 
improve  them  duly ;  and  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  ideal 
cr  exaggerated  advantages  of  the  balance  of  trade  or  laft  year's 
exports.     But  with  all   thefe  advantages,    which  render  this 
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country  the  mod  eligible  place  to  every  wife  man,  we  labour 
under  feveral  difadvaiitages  which  ought  to  be  known,  that  we 
may  bear  them  with  fortitude,  mitigate  them  by  humanity,  or 
remove  them  by  prudence.     Some  of  thefe  difadvantages  affect 
the  ftrength  of  the  nation  j  namely,  the  prefling  of  fcamen,  the 
enlifting  of  foldiers  for  life,  and  the  game  laws :  others  of  them 
regard  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  namely,  the  payment  of  tithes 
in  kind,  and  the  poor's  rates  in  England ';  the  entailing  of  eftates, 
and  want  of  a  jury  in  civil  caufes   in  Scotland ;  and  in  both 
countries  the  Gothic  pra(3:ice  of  fixing  the  wages  of  labour,  im- 
proper corn  laws,  various  weights  and  meafures,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  our  laws.     Other  difadvantages  are  occafioned  by 
our  wealth,  and  are  the  effeils  of  luxury,  producing  prodigality 
in  our  merchants  before  they  acquire  any  capital ;  effeminacy, 
which  enervates  a  warlike,  and  weakens  the  ftrojig  minds  of  a 
thoughtful  nation ;  and,   in  one  of  the  moft  humane  nations, 
eftablifhing  imprifonment  for  debt,  and  fevere  and  multiplied 
penal  laws.     Another  clafs  of  difadvantages  affects  the  liberty 
of  the  nation ;  namely,  our  unequal   reprefentation  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  acls  for  the  prefervation  of  his  Majefly's  perfon  and 
for  preventing  feditious  meetings,  fome  of  the  Excife  laws,  and  a 
few  which  rhay  be -called  retrofpe6tive  laws ;  but  our  continental 
connexions,  foreign  wars,  national  debts,  and  numerous  taxes, 
are  evils  which  affecft  the  Jirength^  the  wealth.^  the  health  and 
virtue,  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation  all  at  once.     A  great  ef- 
fort is  neceffary;  yet  our  cafe  is  by  no  means  defperate,  if  ye 
would  only  improve  our  advantages  to  the  heft  account,  and  bear, 
mitigate,  or  remove  the  evils  we  labour  under:  avoid  conti- 
nental connexions,  efpecially  having  land  armies  on  the  conti- 
nent.    If  ye  ever  interfere,  fend  a  little  money  to  the  continent 
(as  little  as  poflible),  and  keep  your  own  element,  the  ocean.    As 
far  as  ye  can,  avoid  all  wars  j  you  have  no  fpare  hands,  and  your 
armies  require  fo  many  accommodations,  that  the  expence  of 
war  has  become  enormous.     Improve  your  foil,  attend  firft  to 
your  internal  trade,  to  your  foreign  trade  in  the  fecond  place, 
and  laft  of  all  the  carrying  trade.  Attend  to  your  canals,  roads, 
bridges,  and  harbours.      Encourage  genius,  efpecially  mecha- 
nical genius ;  and  be  attached  to  your  conftitution  and  to  your 
religion ;  thus  (hall  ye  turn  your  advantages  to  the  beft  account,. 
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The  difadvanta2;es  which  we  labour  under  may  be  removed,  of 
mitigated,  or  endured.  Be  humane  to  your  feamen,  the  great  fup* 
port  of  your  ftrength.  The  modeofprefling  thefe  guardians  of 
your  frontiers  is  a  bad  one  :  enrol  them  in  a  regilter;  let  them 
ferve  by  rotation  when  ye  need  them  ;  but  let  the  owners  of 
fhips  be  taxed  to  produce  a  certain  number.  Increafe  the  pay 
and  the  prize-money  of  your  married  feamen,  and  take  care  of 
their  widows  and  children  if  they  die  in  your  fervice.  Enlilt 
your  foldiers  for  a  limited  time,  and  reward  them  all  in  propor- 
tion to  their  time  of  fervice.  Revife  or  abrogate  your  game 
laws,  that  the  people,  who  are  all  freemen,  may  be  accuftomed 
to  the  ufe  of  arms-.  Aboliih  tha  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  but 
give  a  reafonable  converfion  in  place  of  them  ;  and  revife  and 
reform  the  lav/s  in  regard  to  poor's  rates  in  England.  Abolifh 
perpetual  entails  upon  landed  eflates  in  Scotland,  and  let  that 
country  have  a  jury  in  civil  caufes.  In  both  kingdoms  let  la- 
bour find  its  own  price;  revife  your  corn  laws  ;  regulate  your 
weights  and  meafures ;  fimplify  all  your  laws  as  much  as  you 
can  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  ;  and  out  of  the  two  codes  of 
Englifli  and  Scotch  laws,  make  out  a  comprehenfive  fyftem  for 
Great  Britain,  while  you  have  men  of  mind  and  of  information 
who  are  adequate  to  the  office.  Ye  cannot  banifh,  but  ye  can 
tax  luxury ;  and  ye  can  revife  your  laws  with  regard  to  impri- 
fonment  for  debt  j  and  alfo  all  your  penal  laws,  which  are  too 
fevere,  and  alfo  impolitic.  Repeal  thofe  late  a61:s  which  are  in- 
jurious to  liberty,  but  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  Sove- 
reign;  and  prevent,  rather  than  punifh,  feditious  pra(Stices ;  but 
let  occafional  reftridions  of  liberty  be  renewed  with  reluctance, 
and  pnly  from  one  year  to  another.  Let  every  man  ufe  his  pro- 
perty as  he  pleafes,  if  he  pay  all  taxes ;  and  let  no  law  have  a 
retrofpeit.  But  if  ye  wifh  (and  ye  certainly  willi)  to  reftore  this 
country  to  its  former  fplendor,  attend  particularly  to  the  ibte 
of  our  finances  ;  weigh  attentively  the  outlines  of  the  plan  of  a 
direct  tax,  which  is  here  propofed;  and  remember,  that  by  im- 
pofing  direct  taxes  in  the  moft  popular  mode,  ye  fhall  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and,  without  any  violent  means, 
both  repair  our  finances  and  virtually  reform  the  reprefentation 
of  the  people.  Liberty  and  equality  are  only  fit  for  robbers. 
Liberty  and  property  are  the  principles  according  which  we 
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fliouid  both  impofe  taxes  and  reform  the  conilitutlon.  Havin*- 
thus  gained  the  confidence  of  all  ranks,  ye  will  have  leifure  for 
compiling  a  general  code  of  laws  both  for  South  and  for  North 
Britain.  We  are  in  an  advanced  period  of  Ibciety,  and  that 
work  muft  embrace  a  great  extent  of  fubjedl,  and  require  both 
great  wifdom  and  virtue  to  execute  it  properly.  But  fhew  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  that  the  Legiflators  of  Britain  are  men  of 
vigorous  minds  i  and  let  the  following  examples  of  a  vigorous 
underftanding,  taken  from  the  Hiftory  of  Greece,  encourage 
you  to  difcharge  your  public  duty. 

Some  wrong-headed  men  infift  that  our  free  conftitution  has 
loft  all  its  vigour,  and  that  our  Legiflators  are  become  alto- 
gether corrupted.  So  the  children  of  Sophocles  infjfted  that 
their  father  was  in  a  ftate  of  dotage,  though  he  retained  the  vi- 
vacity and  vigour  of  his  genius  to  extreme  old  age.  They  fum- 
mor.ed  him  before  the  judges  on  pretence  of  lunacy,  that  they 
might  obtain  a  decree  to  take  pofl'eflion  of  his  eftate.  He  made 
no  other  defence  than  by  reading  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus  Coloa- 
jieus.  His  judges  were  delighted,  and  his  unnatural  children 
were  difappointed.  In  like  manner,  by  a  comprehenfive  fyftem 
of  wife  laws,  not  cruel,  or  like  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy, 
but  abounding  in  the  moral  fublime,  lliew  to  all  the  world,  as 
judges  between  you  and  fome  of  your  feditious  and  unnatural 
countrymen,  that  the  Britifti  Conftitution  has  not  loft  its  vi- 
gour, nor  her  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  that  ftrength  of 
mind  and  deep  powers  of  reafon  by  which  they  have  been  fo 
iong  diftinguiftied.  Some  mifguided  zealots  have  left  this  coun- 
try, hoping  to  find  liberty  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom — they 
have  beeii  fadly  difappointed.  Let  another  example  from  the 
Hii'tory  of  Greece  attradl  your  attention.  The  Athenians,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  into  Sicily  under 
Nicias,  were  delivered  from  their  flavery  by  the  Sicilians,  in 
confequenre  of  repeating  fome  of  the  verfes  of  Euripides  (ano- 
ther Grecian  poet) ;  and  upon  coming  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try, they  went  to  his  houfe  and  returned  public  thanks  to  their 
benefadur.  So,  I  doubt  not,  (hofe  few  Britilh  fubje£ts  who 
left  this  happy  ifland,  hoping  for  greater  liberty  in  another  king- 
dom, when  they  fee  the  wildom  of  your  laws  and  the  bleflings 
of  which  they  are  deprived,  fliall  return  again  tg  this  ifland. 
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confefs  they  were  deluded  by  worthlefs  impoftors,  and,  throw-i 
ing  off  the  yoke  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  fhall  publicly  recant 
their  political  errors,  and  acknowledge,  that  the  British  Con- 
stitution and  the  British  Laws  are  the  beft  in  the 
known  world. 


(^  As  many  of  my  readers  may  not  be  able  to  follow  me  in 
all  the  reafonings  in  this  inquiry,  efpecially  on  the  fubjedls  of 
finance,  I  fhall  (without  giving  offence,  I  hope,  to  my  ferious 
and  philofophical  readers)  fubjoin  an  Allegorical  Reprefentation 
of  the  principal  parts  of  this  Inquiry,  under  the  title  of 
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jfOHN  BULL  inherited  from  his  anceftors  feven  fertile  and 
Vciluable  farms,  and  a  large  fheeprwalk,  which  one  of  his  fore- 
fathers did  not  come  by  very  honellly  :  But  this  affair  happened 
fo  long  ago,  that  no  degree  of  bad  character  attached  itfelf  to 
John  on  that  account.  By  a  fortunate  marriage  he  alfo  ac- 
quired a  very  large  farm  to  the  northward  j  about  half  the  fize 
of  all  his  other  farms,  but  not  fo  fertile.  It  was  however  very 
valuable  to  John,  becaufe  there  had  always  been  difputes  about 
their  marches,  between  John's  anceftors  and  thofe  of  his  wife ; 
and  thefe  difputes  were  generally  decided  by  club  law.  Hence 
there  were  many  bloody  heads  and  broken  limbs  on  both  fides, 
and  the  contending  parties  neglected  their  farms  when  they  were 
engaged  in  thefe  quarrels.  The  marriage  therefore  was  equally 
favourable  to  both  parties.  But  previous  to  his  marriage  he 
was  engaged  in  feveral  adventures,  and  after  it  his  life  was 
full  of  buftle  and  enterprife.  It  would  take  feveral  volumes  to 
give  a  full  hiftory  of  his  life  and  opinioriS,  but  the  following 
fketches  will  give  fomc  idea  of  his  real  chara6ler. 

When  John  was  young,  he  was  too  fond  of  hunting  and  of 
martial  exercife  to  pay  particular  attention  to  his  farm.  Hence 
his  crops  of  corn  were  very  deficient,  though  his  arable  fields 
were  extenfive,  and  their  foil  was  excellent.  At  that  time  he 
paid  no  regard  to  manufa6lures,  but  fold  his  wool  to  a  company 
of  weavers,  who  made  it  into  cloth,  and  enriched  themfelves 
oy  felling  their  work  at  a  very  high  price,  owing  to  the  fine- 
nefs  of  John's  wool.  The  money  which  he  got  from  thefe 
weavers  he  expended  on  tournaments  or  tilting  matches  with 
fome  neighbouring  gentlemen  i  and  though  he  always  fought 
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bravely,  and  fometlmes  carried  off  the  prize,  yet  he  got  many 
bruifes  and  dangerous  wounds  in  thefe  contefts  of  chivalry. 
Thus  in  the  giddinefs  of  youth  his  arable  lands  were  ill  culti- 
vated, and  the  price  of  his  wool,  the  only  thing  he  fold  off  his 
farm,  was  all  fquandered  away  in  thefe  unprofitable  excurfions  : 
and  all  that  John  got,  was  the  reputation  of  a  brave  fellow 
who  was  fomewhat  light-headed.  But  amidft  all  his  youthful 
follies,  he  (hewed  unequivocal  marks  of  great  vigour  of  mind, 
and  feveral  rubs  which  he  met  with  in  life  taught  him  refledlion. 
Hence  he  grew  wifer  as  he  grew  older ;  and  by  the  time  that  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  he  began  to  improve  his  fields  and 
attend  to  his  flocks.  Inftead  of  keeping  a  multitude  of  idle 
people  about  him,  who  had  no  fixed  employment,  he  divided 
his  people  Into  two  clafles.  The  firft  clafs  was  employed  about 
his  farm  :  but  every  man  got  a  particular  talk  afligned  him. 
Some  ploughed  his  fields,  or  wrought  as  labourers  without 
doors  :  others  made  his  ploughs,  carts,  waggons,  and  other 
implements  of  hufbandry.  The  fecond  clafs  was  employed  as 
weavers  and  other  manufacShirers.  For  John  feeing  the  great 
riches,  which  the  above-mentioned  company  ot  weavers  had 
gained  from  the  fuperior  quality  of  his  wool,  refolved  to  fell  no 
more  of  it  to  ftrangers,  but  to  manufacture  it  himfelf ;  and  he 
prevailed  on  his  people  to  learn  the  arts  of  weaving  and  manu- 
fafturing  it.  To  encourage  them  to  exert  themfelves,  he  gave 
them  confiderable  privileges,  and  very  good  wages  for  their  la- 
bour. In  procefs  of  time  he  found  great  advantage  from  thofe 
regulations ;  though  at  firft  his  people  were  a  little  aukward, 
and  did  not  relifti  confinement,  Inftead  of  being  Jack  of  all 
trades,  but  mafter  of  none,  every  one  of  John's  fervants  be- 
came very  expert  at  his  particular  employment.  He  had  now 
the  beft  ploughs,  carts  and  waggons  in  all  the  country,  and 
alfo  the  beft  ploughmen  and  waggoners.  His  weavers  manu- 
factured his  wool  into  the  fineft  cloth ;  and  John  derived  great 
advantages  from  their  induftry.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of 
obfervation,  and  an  enterprifing  charaClerj  and  he  retained  all 
the  activity,  after  he  had  laid  afide  the  folly  of  youth.  His 
marriage,  which  happened  at  this  time,  was  a  prudent  one, 
and  attended  with  many  advantages.  The  people  of  John's 
old  farms  were  free  of  difputes  about  their  marches  j  and  thofe 
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on  his  wife's  eftate  had  had  the  fame  advantage  in  their  turn, 
and  found  their  condition  altered  much  for  the  better.  Inftead 
of  making  excurfions  into  John's  fields,  that  bordered  with 
their  own,  carrying  ofF  his  cattle,  boiling  the  poor  beafls  ij> 
their  own  fkins,  and  then  making  fhoes  of  what  had  ferved 
them  for  a  kettle,  they  now  learned  to  improve  their  fields, 
and  manufa£lure  their  wool  like  John's  other  fervants  on  his  old 
and  better  cultivated  farms.  John  was  now  equally  fuccefsful  as  a 
farmer  and  manufa6lurer.  As  his  whole  property  fince  his  mar- 
riage was  bounded  by  rivers  or  lakes  in  all  directions,  he  could 
now  have  no  difputes  about  the  marches  or  boundaries  of  his 
lands ;  but  having  excellent  ftreams  for  catching  falmon  and 
other  kinds  of  fifh,  and  wifhing  to  carry  his  corn  or  cloth  ta 
market,  or  to  bring  manure  to  his  lands,  where  it  was  too  ex- 
penfive,  or  even  impra(fl:icable,  to  carry  it  in  his  waggons, 
John  faw  it  was  necefl'ary  to  encourage  the  building  of  a  great 
number  of  boats,  and  to  excite  the  fame  fpirit  among  the  water- 
men, who  managed  thefe  boats,  as  he  had  done  among  his  weav- 
ers and  farmers.  At  the  fame  time  being  informed  that  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  envied  his  profperity,  and  were  endea- 
vouring to  carry  ^fF  his  cattle  and  plunder  his  efFeifls,  he  built 
feveral  larger  boats  for  the  general  fecurity  of  his  people.  He 
felecled  the  moft  expert  of  his  watermen  to  m.an  thefe  boats, 
and  alfo  feveral  landmen  to  act  as  centinels  at  proper  ftations. 
He  had  indeed  fome  reafon  for  thefe  precautions.  For  a  wrong- 
headed  gentleman  in  the  South  had  once  come,  with  a  number 
of  men  and  large  boats,  to  take  violent  pofTeirion  of  John's  pro- 
perty j  and  more  lately  a  quarrelfome  old  fellow  had  attempted  to 
force  John  to  take  back  an  overfeer  of  his  farm,  whom  John 
very  properly  turned  off  for  bad  behaviour.  By  thefe  prudent 
means  John  was  not  only  able  to  defend  himfelf,  but  to  over- 
awe his  troublefome  neighbours.  He  kept  no  (laves  on  any 
part  of  his  farm,  but  his  people  were  all  freemen.  In  his  youth 
they  were  bondmen,  and  wrought  very  little,  becaufe  their 
work  was  not  their  own ;  but  John  when  he  came  to  man's 
eftate  gave  them  all  their  liberty.  Hence  they  were  very  much 
attached  to  him,  and  always  ready  to  fupport  him.  He  had 
only  one  overfper  over  all  his  farms;  for  John  was  too  wife  to 
have  many  overfeers,     Alfo  to  encourage  his  people  he  gave 
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his  farm  fervants  a  piece  of  land,  his  weavers  a  houfe  and  a 
loom,  and  his  watermen  a  boat ;  and  took  a  fmall  fharc  of  their 
profits  for  his  recompence.  He  likewife  allowed  them  to  make 
bye-laws,  or  regulations  for  cropping  their  grounds,  felling 
their  cloth,  or  fixing  the  freight  of  their  boats,  for  their  common 
intereft.  The  overfeer  was  allowed  to  examine  thofe  bye-laws, 
and  to  difapprove  of  them  if  he  thought  them  bad,  or  wifhed  to 
confult  John  himfelf  concerning  them.  But  if  he  once  approved 
of  thefe  regulations,  he  was  obliged  to  enforce  them.  His 
farmers  exchanged  his  corn  with  his  weavers,  who  gave  them 
clothes  and  other  neceffaries  in  return.  His  watermen,  who 
were  the  beft  watermen  that  ever  plied  an  oar,  or  fpliced  a 
rope,  carried  what  John's  people  could  fpare  to  the  neighbour- 
ing farms  or  villages,  and  fometimes  to  farms  at  a  confiderable 
diftance,  and  brought  home  in  return  whatever  was  wanted 
at  home.  In  confec^ence  of  all  thefe  exertions  John's  own 
villages  became  populous,  and  his  lands  were  highly  cultivated, 
and  all  his  people  happy.  Inftead  of  lying  in  ftraw,  in  mean 
cottages,  and  even  in  John's  great  hall  (which  was  the  prac- 
tice when  he  was  a  young  man),  they  had  all  foft  beds  and 
comfortable  houfes.  Inftead  of  depending  upon  the  chance  of 
killing  any  of  the  deer,  which  roamed  at  large  through  the 
country  during  his  minority,  and  often  ftarving  for  feveral  day^ 
afterwards,  they  had  all  plenty  of  excellent  bread  and  roaft 
meat,  and  Were  both  well  clothed  and  well  fed.  They  were 
ftrong,  wealthy,  healthy,  virtuous,  and  all  free  as  their  own 
thoughts.  Thefe  were  John's  beft  days ;  and  though  fome 
difcontented  people  think  thefe  days  are  gone,  yet  I  would  ftill 
rent  a  houfe  or  a  few  acres  of  land  from  John  BuU,  fooner  than 
from  any  perfon  that  I  know. 

But  though  John  is  one  of  the  worthieft  and  beft  men  in  the 
world,  a  regard  to  truth  obliges  me  to  point  out  his  foibles. 
I  fay  his  foibles ;  for  I  don't  accufe  him  of  any  intentional  error 
or  crime.  But  I  m.uft  honeftly  ftate  the  inftances  in  which  he 
has  been  mifinformed  or  ill  advifed. 

Upon  any  falfe  alarm,  his  watermen  are  taken  by  the  neck, 
and  put  on  board  of  John's  large  boats.  For,  with  all  his  good 
qualities,  he  is  rathe?,  credulous  :  and  though  he  has  more  boats 
and  far  better  watermen  than  any  of  his  neighbours,  he  is  too 
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cafily  mad«  to  believe  that  fome  of  them  are  going  to  attack  him, 
and  carry  off  his  cattle,   or  even  take  pofTeflion  of  his  lands. 
Indeed  fome  of  them  are  a  little  hair-brained  and  troublefome  at 
prefent.     His  cfentinels  or  landmen  are  hired  for  life,  inftead  of 
watching  only  a  limited  time  in  their  turn;  and  none  but  privi- 
leged perfons  are  allowed  to  deftroy  the  moles  which  appear  in 
his  fields.     On  his  old  paternal  eftates  his  fhepherds,  inftead  of 
being  paid  a  fixed  allowance  for  taking  care  of  his  flocks,  are 
1      allowed  to  carry  away  a  tenth  part  of  all  his  corn.     As  they 
,       do  not  plough  any  themfelves,  John  djd  right  to  give  them  as 
much  corn  as  wouT3  maintain  their  families.     But  he  fhould 
have  given  them  a  certain  quantity,  and  then  his  farmers  would 
not  have  complained,   nor  his  lands  have  been  neglecfted  to 
be  broken  up.     John  knows  this  is  a  bad  pradlice ;  but  as  it  is 
an  old  one,  he  does  not  choofe  to  abolifh  it.     Another  great 
error  of  John  is,-  that  his  labourers  are  encouraged  to  be  indo- 
lent,  by  receiving  a  certain  allowance,  when  they  will  not 
work.     This  is  faife  humanity  ;  and  all  thefe  things  are  hurt- 
ful to  his  old  and  beft  cultivated  lands.     On  his  wife's  eftate, 
by  an  equally  bad  old  cuftom,   if  a  man  once  get  a  farm,   his 
children  are  continued  in  it,  though  they  fhould  neither  culti- 
vate the  foil  nor  pay  their  debts  ;  and  the  bye-la\YS  are  ;iot  fo 
good  on  this  el. ate,  nor  executed  in  the  fame  way,  as  in  his 
older  and  better  improved  farms.     Thefe  things  certainly  pre- 
vent its  improvement :  but  were  it  not  for  them,  it  would  foon 
be  highly  cultivated.     John  is  really  a  friend  to  liberty :  yet 
out  of  regard  to  fome  old  rules  of  his  forefathers,  he  fometimes 
compels  his  labourers  to  work  at  any  price  he  pleafes.     Alfo, 
jio  farmer  is  allowed  to  carry  any  corn  off  John's  eftate,  with- 
out getting  a  prefent  from  John  to  take  it  away,  when  it  is 
very  cheap ;  and  when   it  became  too  dear,  John  lately  gave  a 
much  larger  donation  to  bring  it  back  again.     In  the  fale  of  his 
corn,  likev/ife,  John  is  a  little  whimfical.     The  full  of  his  hat 
is  the  ftandard  of  his  corn  meafures ;  and,  unluckily,  though 
John  has  but  one  hiad  he  hz^four  bats,  ail  differing  fomewhat  in 
their  fize;  and  as  John's  farmers  alfo  ufe /Zx-vV  hats  for  their 
corn  meafures,  the  v/eavers  arc  often  hurt  by  thefe  pra(5tices. 
Indeed  it  is  a  thing  well  known,  that  John's  bye-laws  at  firft 
were  fimple  and  wife  :  but  they  are  now  both  more  numcious 
and  more  obfcure.     All  thefe  things  hurt  the  interefts  of  his 
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people.  Nay,  what  is  more  remarkable,  their  riches  have 
hurt  their  health  and  their  virtue.  Some  of  his  farmers  are  be-, 
come  fo  effeminate,  that  they  will  not  work  in  all  weathers. 
His  weavers  drink  pretty  freely  ;  and  one  of  them  actually  fwal- 
lowed  a  Bank  note,  to  fhew  that  he  defpifed  money.  Hence 
they  become  bankrupts  ;  and  fometimes  help  themfelves  out  of 
John's  granaries,  or  ftore-houfes.  John  employs  a  phyfician, 
a  furgeon,  and  an  apothecary,  and  he  has  built  an  infirmary ; 
but  he  has  been  unfortunate  and  ill-advifed  in  this  affair.  The 
health  of  his  people  has  not  generally  mended ;  but  many  of  them 
have  contradled  the  jail  difeafe  in  the  clofe  rooms  of  his  infirmary ; 
his  phyfician  is  too  partial  to  botany,  and  his  furgeon  deals  too 
much  in  performing  operations. 

Farther,  though  as  before  remarked,  John  is  really  a  friend  to 
liberty,  yet  fome  difcontented  perfons  infift,  that  he  has  of  late 
been  favourable  to  corruption;  and  has  even  fometimes  been 
a  little  arbitrary.  *'  His  people,"  it  is  faid,  "  are  not  regu- 
*'  larly,  or  fo  often  as  formerly,  convened  to  tell  him  what 
**  they  want.  They  dare  not  fpeak  their  minds,  as  they  might 
**  formerly  do,  to  his  overfeer  ;  nor  meet  as  before  to  talk  of 
"  their  affairs.  They  are  not  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleafe  with 
*'  their  property,  though  they  pay  their  rent."  And  it  is  even 
alledged,  "  that  John  has  once  or  twice  broken  his  word." 
lliefe  charges  are  exaggerated,  and  feveral  others  added,  by  an 
old  ilay-maker,  who  run  off  from  John's  farm,  without  paying 
his  debts.  But  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  while  any  of  the 
above  abufes  prevail,  there  will  be  no  oeconomy  in  John's  af- 
fairs ;  and  that  with  all  his  extenfive  and  well-cultivated  farms, 
and  with  all  the  exertions  of  his  manufacturers,  and  his  water- 
men, John  has  got  himfelf  deeply  in  debt.  He  was  at  firft  put 
to  a  good  deal  of  expence  in  getting  rid  of  a  wrong-headed 
overfeer,  who,  becaufe  he  fucceeded  John's  tutor,  and  was 
called  the  Jieward,  fancied  he  was  the  ■proprietor  of  all  John's 
eftates.  In  order  to  punifli  that  quarrelfome  old  fellow,  who, 
as  arlready  mentioned,  endeavoured  to  compel  him  to  take  back 
his  overfeer,  John  entered  into  an  agreement  with  fome  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  which  coft  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
gained  him  fome  reputation.  But  this  reputation  did  him  no 
real  fervice  j   for  his  old  paffion  for  tilts  and  tournaments  was 
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ijot  extinguished,  but  revived  in  another  form.  Though  his 
own  marches  and  boundaries  were  perfectly  clear,  yet  thofe  of 
his  new  friends  and  other  neighbours  were  difputable  ;  and  John 
became  a  felf-created  Juftice  of  the  Peace  j  and  often  engaged 
with  all  his  watermen,  and  many  of  his  landmen,  or  centinels, 
in  fettling  the  marches  of  his  neighbours.  He  gave  great  fums' 
of  money  to  thofe  who  would  accept  of  his  arbitration.  Inftead 
of  receiving,  he  actually  gave,  what  is  very  unufual,  high  fees 
merely  to  be  employed  as  an  advocate,  where  he  v/as  no  judge 
at  all.  Had  he  ftaid  at  home,  and  improved  his  fields,  and  at- 
tended to  his  manufactures,  he  would  have  acquired  great  riches  ; 
but  by  this  imprudent  conduct  he  got  himfeif  deeply  in  debt. 
And  here  one  circumftance  deferves  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, as  adding  to  his  difficulties  :  his  men  of  bufmefs,  in  order 
to  get  money  of  John,  and  fometimes  to  get  a  little  to  them- 
felves,  when  they  get  only  6ol.  write  down  lool.  arid  when  they 
got  lOol.  fometimes  wrote  down  180I.  and  even  fometimes 
200I.  in  John's  books.  This  made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
John  to  pay  his  debts  ;  and  when  he  happened  to  pay  ofFany  of 
his  bonds,  his  agents  told  him,  that  the  more  money  he  paid  to 
redeem  one  of  them,  it  was  fo  much  the  better,  and  a  proof 
that  he  was  getting  rich.  By  all  thefe  methods  he  is  fo 
much  involved  in  debt,  that  he  i?  obliged  to  fqueeze  both  his 
farmers  and  his  weavers,  and  to  do  many  odd  things  to  get 
money.  And  after  all  fome  think  he  never  can  retrieve  his 
affairs. 

But  this  opinion  has  been  formed  without  duly  confidering 
John's  refources.  He  has  extenfive  and  well  cultivated  fields, 
populous  villages  inhabited  by  thriving  manufacturers,  formerly 
called  weavers,  and  boats  manned  with  excellent  watermen.  If 
he  keep  at  home  within  his  own  marches,  and  (once  he  were  out 
of  the  prefent  fcrape  he  is  in)  leave  his  neighbours  to  fettle  their 
boundaries  as  they  pleafe,  there  is  no  fear  of  him.  Let  him 
only  cultivate  his  fields,  encouroge  his  weavers  and  his  water- 
men, and  attend  to  whatever  can  make  his  people  ftrong,  rich, 
healthy,  virtuous,  and  free  ;  and  I  will  undertake  that  all  fhall 
yet  be  well  with  honcft  John  Hull. 

He  muft  however  change  his  meafures,  and  make  an  effort  to 
retrieve  his  affairs*     Particularly  as  he  cannot,  in  any  preffing 
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exigency,  do  without  his  watermen,  let  him  command  their 
fervice  in  the  moft  gentle  manner.  Let  all  his  young  men  be 
centinels  or  land-waiters  in  their  turn.  Let  no  man  be  hin- 
dered from  catching  moles,  except  in  the  harveft  feafon,  whea 
all  (hould  be  employed  in  cutting  down  their  corns.  Let  all  his 
fhepherds  on  his  paternal  eftate  be  well  paid  for  taking  care  of 
his  flock  j  but  let  their  wages  be  fixed,  and  not  paid  in  fuch  » 
way  as  to  hurt  his  farmers.  Let  no  man  be  encouraged  to  be 
indolent ;  though  his  poor  labourers  {hould  be  treated  kindly. 
Let  no  man,  who  cannot  cultivate  his  fielu  or  pay  his  debts,  be 
allowed  to  keep  his  farm  on  John's  northern  eftate,  becaufe  the 
man's  grandfather  or  great  uncle  willed  it  fj,  or  becaufe  fuch  a 
cuftom  has  prevailed  formerly  j  nor  let  there  be  any  bye-laws 
or  farming  regulations  on  his  wife's  eftate  that  are  not  on  his 
paternal  farms.  Let  John's  ploughmen,  his  weavers,  and  his 
watermen,  charge  what  they  pleafe  for  their  wages,  provided 
no  man  is  bound  to  employ  them.  Let  John  alter  the  regula- 
tions both  about  the  price  aaid^eafure  of  his  corn ;  and  let  all 
his  bye-laws  be  plain  and  fimple,  that  every  ploughman,  every 
waterman,  and  every  weaver  may  underftand  them.  Let  John 
reward  every  induftrious  fervant,  and  difcourage  every  fpend- 
thrift  and  ev.ery  filly  fellow,  who  will  noi  work  in  all  weathers. 
And  where  the  health  of  his  people  is  hurt  by  their  own  folly, 
let  him  truft  more  to  proper  diet,  and  to  air  and  exercife,  thaa 
to  quack  medicines  or  keeping  his  people  confined  to  clofe  rooms. 
Let  his  people  be  regularly  called  to  lay  open  their  cafe  to  him ; 
and  let  his  overfeer  be  obeyed,  but  refpeded  and  loved  rather 
than  dreaded.  Let  his  people  be  allowed  to  manage  their  pro- 
perty as  they  pleafe ;  and  let  John's  word  be  always  facred. 
But  efpecially  let  John  take  proper  fteps  for  paying  off  his  load 
of  debt.  'Till  this  be  done,  his  farmers  will  be  difpirited,  his 
weavers  difcontented,  and  his  watermen  opprefled  and  ill-treated. 
His  debts  are  now  fo  great,  that  they  cannot  be  paid  at  once  ♦ 
otherwife  his  people  v/ould  find  their  intereft  in  paying-  them. 
But,  inftead  of  paying  John  for  every  drop  of  fpirits,  ale,  and 
even  fmall  beer  which  they  drink,  and  every  hat-full  of  malt 
or  yard  of  cloth  which  they  make,  and  a  number  of  little  articles 
about  their  clothes,  their  fhoes  and  hats,  for  the  houfes  in  which 
they  dwell,  fcr  their  windows  which  admit  light  in  the  day- 
time. 
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time,  or  the  candle  which  they  ufe  at  night,  for  foap  to  fliave 
their  beards,  and  for  powder  to  conceal  their  want  of  hair  on 
their  heads,  let  John  Bull's  people  fhew  their  attachment  to  one 
of  the  beft  fellows  in  the  world,  by  paying  every  man  a  fmall 
portion  of  his  income  to  clear  off  all  the  debts  which  John  has 
promifed  to  pay,  whether  juft  debts  or  not ;  only  let  the  people 
who  pay  the  money  choofe  proper  men  to  manage  it  to  the  beft 
account ;  and  let  John  Bull's  overfeers  and  his  clerks  be  all  tied 
up  for  the  future  from  booking  200I,  or  180I.  or  1 12I.  los.  where 
John  only  got  97 1.  And  where  this  falfe  reckoning  has  been 
already  made,  let  them  get  up  John's  bonds  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  J  and  let  John's  managers,  whether  farmers,  weavers,  or 
watermen,  be  chofen  by  thofe  who  give  a  confiderable  fum  an- 
nually to  difcharge  his  debts. 

If  fuch  meafures  be  adopted,  honeft  John  will  be  relieved  from 
all  his  difficulties.  His  ploughmen  fhall  again  whijlle  at  their 
ploughs ;  his  weavers  ftiall  dance  at  their  looms ;  and  his  wa-* 
termen  fhall  give  him  three  cheers  from  their  boats. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON    THE 

PRESENT  SCARCITY  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

./a-S  the  Scarcity  of  Gold  and  Silver  was  not  generally  known 
till  the  above  Inquiry  v/as  put  into  the  hands  of  the  bookfeller, 
and  as  the  following  obfervations  could  not  be  introduced  as  fub- 
ordinate  parts  of  the  Inquiry,  without  detracting  from  the  unity  of 
the  fubjedt,  or  at  leaft  hurting  the  proportion  between  its  different 
parts,  the  Author  has  drawn  them  up  as  a  feparate  paper,  which 
may  either  be  read  by  itfelf,  or  confidered  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
above  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  prefent  State  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  treating  this  fubjedl  it  is  propofed, 

I  ft.   To  confider  the  nature  of  money  as  an  inftrument  of 
commerce. 

2.     To    inquire   into  the  prefent  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  and  filver. 

3.-  To  point  out  different  methods  of  remedying  or  lelTening 
this  evil. 

4.   To  give  fonie  necefTary  cautions  to  different  clafTes  of 
people. 

The  nature  of  money,  as  an  inftrument  of  commerce,  demands 
our  fiirft  confideration. 

All  articles  of  commerce  are  bought  and  fold  either  in  barter 
or  for  money.  When  goods  are  fol4  for  goods  they  are  com- 
monly faid  to  be  bartered  or  exchanged.  When  monev  is  paid, 
or  promifed  for  them  (or  when,  as  the  merchants  fay,  they  are 
bought  with  ready  money  or  on  credit),  they  are  faid  to  be  fold, 
not  bartered ;  although  even  in  this  cafe  they  are  exchanged, 
not  for  a  particular  article  of  trade,  but  for  a  general  inftrument 
of  commerce. 

Different 
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t)ifferent  articles,  fuch  as  oxen,  fifti,  and  fait,  have  been  ufed 
as  inftruments  of  commerce  in  different  ages  and  countries* 
But  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  filver,  have  been  moft  ge- 
nerally ufed  for  this  purpofe;  and  from  being  generally  received 
as  inftruments  of  commerce,  which  purchafe  other  commodities, 
they  have  been  improperly  fuppofed  to  conftitute  the  wealth  of 
a  nation  or  of  an  individual.  Their  intrinfic  value,  however, 
is  much  inferior  to  that  of  iron ;  and  a  nation  poflefling  iron 
is  much  ftronger,  and  may  alfo  be  richer,  than  a  nation  which 
poflefles  gold. 

Silver,  being  of  inferior  value,  is  fitter  than  gold  for  common 
tranfadions  in  bufmefs  ;  gold,  on  the  other  hand,  is  better 
adapted  for  paying  large  fums  of  money.  Yet,  when  the  fum 
to  be  paid  is  very  large,  paper  money,  of  which  the  credit  is 
unqueftionable,  is  more  convenient  bccaufe  more  portable  than 
gold  or  filver. 

Both  thefe  metals  when  coined  are  more  valuable  than  when 
in  bullion.  Even  in  Britain,  where  no  duty  or  feignorage  is 
paid  for  coining  money,  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  coin  is  greater 
than  that  of  an  ounce  of  bullion.  But  coin,  from  being  clipped 
or  much  worn,  may  be  confiderably  reduced  in  its  value ;  and 
when  it  is  fo  reduced,  foreigners  will  only  take  it  at  its  value 
in  bullion,  though  it  pafs  current  in  the  country  where  it  is 
coined. 

Some  of  the  induftrious  and  trading  ftates  of  Europe  are  of 
fmall  extent,  and  have  occafion  to  receive  not  only  their  own 
coin,  but  alfo  that  of  their  neighbours,  when  it  is  either  debafed 
or  diminiflied.  Therefore  banks  of  depofit  were  eretSled  in 
Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  other  places,  for  preferving  a 
known  weight  and  purity  of  coin,  in  all  foreign  exchanges  and 
great  tranfadlions.  In  thefe  banks  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  either  in  coin  or  in  bullion,  was  lodged  originally, 
and  is  depofited  from  time  to  time.  The  money  fo  lodged  is 
always  more  valuable  than  current  coin  ;  and  therefore  the 
notes  or  receipts  of  thefe  banks  always  bear  aa  agio^  or  a 
premium. 

In  foreign'  exchanges  and  great  tranfa<Slions,  gold  itfelf, 
though  it  did  not  wear  by  being  ufed  as  coin,  is  not  fo  con- 
venieut  for  paying  away  large  fums,  as  the  notes  of  a  bank  of 
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depofit,  in  which  the  property  is  veiled  in  the  owner  of  the  note. 
A  bank  of  depofit  is  really  a  public  charter  room,  and  public  trea- 
fury,  better  fecured  againft  loiTes  and  accidents,  and  of  greater 
public  benefit  than  a  multitude  of  private  charter  rooms,  or  trea- 
fure  chefts  of  individuals ;  and  the  notes  or  receipts  of  fuch  a 
bank  are  to  be  confidered  as  keys  to  the  cheft,  in  which  the  fum 
of  money  indicated  by  them  has  been  depofited. 

The  paper  money  ufed  in  Great  Britain  is  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  above.  The  Bank  of  England,  and  the  different 
banks  in  this  ifland,  iffue  notes  to  a  much  greater  extenjf  than 
they  keep  gold  in  their  repofitories ;  and  the  profit  of  all  thefe 
bankers  principally  confiils  in  their  ifTuing  more  notes,  than 
they  keep  gold  or  filver,  for  the  purpofe  of  changing  or  paying 
fuch  of  them  as  the  holders  may  require  to  be  changed. 

When  we  compare  the  different  kinds  of  money,  viz.  coin, 
bullion,  and  paper  money,  with  one  another,  every  one  of  them 
has  its  feparate  advantages  and  difadvantages. 

Gold  and  filver  when  coined,  from  their  fcarcity,  divifibility, 
and  durability,  are  excellent  inflruments  of  commerce ;  when 
in  bullion,  they  are  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive,  but  not  adapted 
to  fmall  tranfadlions.  The  notes  or  receipts  of  a  bank  of 
depofit,  though  written  on  paper,  are  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  precious  metals,  in  regard  to  their  value,  only  fitter  for 
large  tranfa£lions,  and  particularly  adapted  to  foreign  cxchano-es. 
But  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  gold  and  filver,  whether  in 
coin  or  bullion,  and  the  notes  or  receipts  of  a  bank  of  depofit,  in 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  lodged, 
are  all  very  expenfive  inflruments  of  commerce,  and  that  a 
nation,  which  mull  have  a  great  proportion  of  its  capital  em- 
ployed inpurchafing  or  maintaining  them,  will  have  its  induflry 
much  injured  by  that  expence.  The  difcovery  of  the  rich  mines 
of  America,  by  reducing  gold  and  filver  to  a  third  part  of  their 
former  value,  has  rendered  them  lefs  fit  to  be  inflruments  of 
commerce  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  put  the  trading  nations  of 
Europe  to  an  additional  expence  in  purchafing  them.  For  the 
gold  and  filver  which  they  pofTefiTed  before  the  difcovery  of 
America  were  fufficient  to  be  the  inflruments  of  commerce, 
anji  the  European  mines  kept  up  their  quantity  ;  but  by  im- 
porting more  than  this,  they  put  themfelves   to  an  additional" 
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expence,   and  lefTened  the  value  and  utility  of  what  gol J  and! 
filver  they  formerly  pofTefled. 

The  paper  money  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  other  bankers 
in  Great  Britain,  is  a  much  lefs  expenfive  inftrument  of  com- 
merce. Thefe  banks  ifllie,  perhaps,  four  times  as  much  paper 
money,  a-^  they  reiain  coin  in  their  repofitories.  Their  notes 
are  frequeai.iy  brought  in  to  be  changed  or  paid ;  but  while 
their  credit  is  good,  a  multiplicity  of  tranfaclions  fupplies  thefe 
banks  with  a  fufHciency  of  coin  ;  and  infures  the  profperity  of 
banker^,  if  they  be  prudent  men,  whether  they  had,  or  had  not 
originally,  a  large  capital.  Their  credit  depends  partly  upon 
their  capital,  and  partly  upon  the  opinion  which  the  public 
entertain  of  their  punctuality.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  public  banks  of  Great  Britain  ftand  chiefly  by 
public  opinion ;  although  this  opinion  is  not  in  all  caies  equally 
well  founded.  For  punctuality  in  making  payments  will  often 
conceal  the  want  of  capital,  in  men  of  bufmefs  of  all  defcrip- 
tions,  from  the  Bank  of  England  down  to  the  pooreft  merchant 
or  manufacturer.  (A  merchant's  capital  is  fluctuating,  cannot 
frequently,  and  fhould  not  always,  be  known  to  the  public  ;  but 
his  punctuality  may  be  very  generally  known,  and  is  chiefly 
confidered  on   the  Royal   Exchange). 

The  difcovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  America,  while  it  leflened 
the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  gave  a  ftimulus  to  the  induftry  of 
all  trading  nations.  The  erection  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  ifluing  of  a  number  of  notes  by  private  bankers,  had  a  fimilar 
etfecl  upon  the  induftry  of  Britain.  The  benefit  which  the 
public  derived  from  this  paper  currency  is  juft  as  much  as  if 
the  bankers  had  imported  an  additional  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  faving  to  the  public  is  the  difference  between 
the  paper  money  emitted,  and  the  gold  and  filver  retained  by  the 
bankers  in  their  repofitories.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  ruined 
by  the  fuddea  influx  of  gold  and  filver.  Britain  has  been  en- 
riched by  her  paper  currency,  v/hich  ftimulated  her  induftry. 
Spain  and  Portugal  miftook  gold  and  lilvcr  for  wealth  j  Britain 
ufed  her  paper  money  to  acquire  wealth  by  employing  labour. 
It  was  becaufe  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  depended  on 
credit,  and  poflefled  a  fpirit  of  enterprii'e,  that  Britain  became 
rich  by  her  paper  currency,  while  Spain  and  Portugal  became 
jioor  from  pofleirujg  gold  and  filver. 

But 
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But  while  a  well  regulated  paper  currency  is  a  cheap  yet 
valuable  inftrument  of  commerce,  an  ill  conducted  one  may  be 
attended  with  the  worft  eiTefts  to  a  trading  nation.     A  banker, 
who  difcounts  bills  of  a  fhort  date,  or  near  term  of  payment, 
and  who  accommodates  his  cuftomers  with  a  temporary  advance 
of  money,  but  infifts  upon  fhort  accounts  and  frequent  opera- 
tions, is  a  public  benefa6lor  to  the  national  induflry.     He  will 
acquire  a  fortune  to  himfelf,  and  enable  others  to  imitate  his 
example.     But  if  he  admit  of  long  credits,  and  embark  in  the 
adventures  of  fpeculators,  he  will  foon  ruin  himfelf  and  all  con- 
nected with  him.     An  example  from  what  adlually  happened 
in  the  natural,   compared  with    another    of  the    commercial 
world,  will  illuftrate  the  dangers  which  arife  from  an  ill  con- 
ducted paper  currency.     The  Solway  mols,  by  the  unfkilful 
and  almoft  perpendicular  digging  of  the  ground  near  its  outlet, 
and  by  the  great  collection  of  water  in  a  rainy  feafon,  fuddenly 
left  its  channel,   and  overwhelmed    feveral   eftates  in  diftant 
pariihes.     The  bank  of  Air  was  the  Solway  mofs  of  the  weft 
of  Scotland.    By  giving  credit  to  unfkilful  fpeculators,  who  em- 
barked in  diftant  projeCts,  and  by  accumulation  of  debts  occa- 
fioned  by  drawing  and  redrawing  upon  London,  it  not  only 
ruined  moft  of  its  proprietors,  but  fpread  bankruptcy  over  the 
neighbouring    counties.     This   might  be   literally   called   the 
eruption  of  a  bank.    The  ftrongeft  banking  company  refembles 
a  mofs  or  marfh,  whofe  foil  is  foft  and  fpungy ;  and  the  greateft 
care  fhould  be  paid  to  fecuring  its  outlet.    Banks  of  depofit  alone 
have  no  outlet,  becaufe  their  notes  bear  a  premium;  and  hence 
they  are  fecured  againft  thofe  accidents  to  which  all  other  banks 
are  liable.     The  failure  of  a  rich  merchant  is  attended  with 
many  bad  effects;  but  that  of  a  great  banking  company  is  at- 
tended with  ftill  worfe  confequences.     It  involves  a  number  of 
confiderable  merchants  or  manufacturers,  and  they  again  afteCt 
an  inferior  clafs  of  men.     It  refembles  the  breaking  of  the  ice 
of  a  river  in  a  fudden  thaw  :  It  is  firft  broken  into  large  mafTes; 
but  thefe  are  foon  broken  into  fmaller  pieces,  till  the  whole  is 
melted  and  mixed  with  the  water  which  it  covered  for  a  feafon. 
The  great  advantages  of  paper  money  are,  that  it  is  a  ftimulus 
to  induftry,  and  a  cheap  inftrument  of  commerce.     Its  beft  me- 
thod of  operating  is  not  when  it  banifhes  all  at  once  a  great 
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proportion  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  when  it  is  emitted  pru- 
dently and  gradually,  and  when  it  ftimulates  induftry  and  in- 
creafes  fo  much  the  national  wealth,  that  befides  all  the  coin 
formerly  imported,  a  large  and  frefh  quantity  of  paper  money  i« 
fupported  by  the  gold  and  filver  coin,  and  both  are  neceflary  to 
circulate  the  great  national  capital. 

The  principal  difadvantages  of  paper  currency  are  occafioned 
by  its  being  eafily  procured.  Hence  the  banker,  for  the  fake 
of  great  profits,  is  willing  to  run  greater  rifks  than  if  he  drew 
only  the  common  profits  of  trade :  Hence  the  fpeculating  mer- 
chant, trufling  that  the  banker  will  difcount  his  bills,  or  advance 
him  his  paper  money,  embarks  in  diflant  projects  and  lives  at  a 
great  expence  :  And  hence  the  precious  metals,  inflead  of  being 
ufed  for  changing  the  notes  of  the  banker,  gradually  difappear, 
and  remove  to  places  where  they  are  more  neceflary.  They  arc 
fometimes  intentionally  exported  by  the  banker,  who  wifhes  to 
retain  no  more  coin  than  is  neceflary  at  an  average  for  carrying 
on  his  bufinefs. 

V/henever,  by  the  misfortunes  or  by  the  improper  conduft  of 
a  nation,  more  coin  is  neceflTary  to  change  the  notes  of  the  banker, 
or  keep  up  the  circulation  of  paper  money,  than  the  bankers  arc 
able  to  procure,  it  is  evident  that  too  much  paper  has  been 
iflued,  or  too  much  gold  and  filver  has  been  melted  down  into 
plate,  or  exported  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  efFedls  of  this  mufl 
be  very  bad,  and  felt  very  generally :  The  credit  of  all  fuch 
paper  currency  muft  be  fhaken  ;  and  a  flagnation  of  trade  muft 
follow,  unlefs  meafures  be  fpeedily  taken  to  remedy  the  evil. 

But  the  cm/fes  of  the  fcarcity  of  coin  are  various,  and  muft  be 
diftinclly  noticed  before  we  can  judge  of  the  proper  remedies. 
And  the  reader's  attention  is  now  requefted,  while  the  caufes  of 
the  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  are  briefly  pointed  out. 

The  principal  caufes  of  this  fcarcity,  I  apprehend,  are,  the 
great  aiid  fudden  rife  in  the  money  price  of  labour,  and  particu- 
larly of  provifions ;  the  too  great  emifTion  of  paper  money,  the 
carrying  oft'  filver  in  too  great  quantities  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  the 
too  great  ufe  of  the  precious  metals  in  making  articles  of  plate, 
the  late  deficiency  in  the  importation  of  bullion,  the  improvi- 
dence either  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  the  prefent  Britifli 
Miniftry,  the  expenfive  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the 
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hoarding  up  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  improper  regulations 
of  the  mint  of  Great  Britain. 

I.  The  great  and  fudden  rife  in  the  money  price  of  labour, 
and  particularly  of  all  articles  of  provifion,  has  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  demand  for  change,  and  of  courfe  a  fcarcity  of 
coin.  In  confequence  of  the  failure  of  two  fucceflive  wheat 
crops  in  England,  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
efpecially  flour  and  butcher's  meat,  became  two  years  ago  extra- 
vagantly high.  The  efFecl  was  that  a  greater  fum  of  money, 
whether  in  paper  or  in  coin,  became  necefl'ary  in  circulation. 
Suppofe,  for  example,  that  in  a  particular  town  loool.  a  week 
was  the  fum  circulated  for  bread  and  butcher's  meat,  wiaen  the 
prices  were  moderate :  it  is  evident  that  this  fum  would  not  be 
fufiicient  for  that  purpofe  when  the  price  of  thefe  articles  was 
tripled.  No  doubt  men  were  put  upon  (horter  allowance  by 
the  high  price  of  provifions.  But  fuppofmg  that  this  allowance 
was  only  two-thirds  of  the  former  quantity,  it  is  obvious  that, 
inftead  of  lOOOl.  the  money  in  circulation  in  this  particular 
town  muft  have  been  2000I.  weekly  for  bread  and  butcher's 
meat.  Of  this  fum  one  half  has  been  paper  money,  befides  the 
quantity  of  paper  formerly  iflued.  The  coin,  therefore,  had 
now  a  much  greater  proportion  of  paper  currency  to  fupport,  or 
to  change,  than  it  had  formerly.  And  as  bread  and  butcher's 
meat  are  generally  bought  in  fmall  quantities,  more  coin  was 
neceflary  to  purchafe  thefe  articles  than  what  was  requifite  when 
provifions  were  cheap.  When,  in  confequence  of  this  fcarcity, 
a  journeyman  houfe-carpenter,  or  other  labourer,  got  twelve 
(hillings  a  week  where  he  formerly  had  but  eight  or  nine  {hil- 
lings, his  employer  had  occafion  for  more  change  to  pay  his 
fervants  or  labourers.  The  confequence  was,  that  lefs  coin 
than  ufual  was  left  in  the  repofitories  of  the  different  banks,  and 
more  filver  efpecially  was  in  circulation  among  the  lower  clafles 
than  formerly.  The  country  bankers,  therefore,  were  obliged, 
as  a  temporary  remedy,  to  employ  perfons  to  colle6t  coin  for 
them.  By  this  means  the  Bank  of  England,  which  employed 
no  fuch  colle£lors,  has  been  infenfibly  drained  of  its  half-guineas 
vmd  its  filver. 

2.  The  too  great  emilllon  of  paper  money  has  occafioned  a 
greater  fcarcity  of  coin  than  If  this  had  been  iffued  more  fparingly. 
*  G2  It 
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It  Is  a  pra(?^ice  with  fome  bankers  to  keep  no  more  gold  and 
filver  than  the  common  average  which  they  find  neceflary  for 
circulating  their  paper.     But  they  all  ought  to  keep  the  higheft 
quantity  of  coin,  which  there  is  any  probable  chance  of  their 
beino-  required  to  pay ;  and  they  fhould  be  cautious  of  fending 
away  (as  fome  of  them  do)  large  boxes  of  coin,  for  the  fake  of 
faving  a  mere  triHe  of  the  rate  of  exchange.     When  a  banker 
finds  that  the  courfe  of  exchange  with  any  place  is  like  to  drain 
ofF  his  coin,  he  fhould  be  cautious  of  making  fuch  exchanges, 
unlefs  he  be  very  full  of  money.     But  a  banker,  partly  from 
avarice  and  partly  for  fear  of  giving  oltence,  is  often  in, danger 
of  hurting  his  own  interefl ;  and  whenever  a  great  emiffion  of 
paper  is  made,  the  coin  which  remains  in  the  country  is  lefs 
able  to  fupport  it.    For  it  fhould  always  be  remembered,  that  as 
in  mechanics  a  certain  force  or  weight  is  neceflary,  even  when 
pullies,   levers,   and  other  mechanic  powers  are  employed  in 
conducing  machinery;  fo,  in  commerce,  a  certain  quantity  of 
coin,  along  with  paper  money  of  all  defcriptions,  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  carrying  on  bufinefs. 

3.  While  the  too  great  emiflion  of  paper  has  occafioned  a 
Scarcity  of  coin,  the  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eafl  Indies  has 
tended  to  drain  this  country  of  filver  bullion.  The  Eafl  India 
Company  have,  within  thefe  few  years,  almofl  monopolized  the 
whole  European  trade  to  China  and  the  Eafl:  Indies.  But  it  is 
only  a  proportion  of  the  filver  of  America  that  comes  to  Britain; 
and  the  Eafl  India  Company  often  carry  away  more  filver  for 
their  inveflments,  than  it  is  the  interefl  of  Britain,  in  the  pre- 
fent  comparative  flate  of  the  coin  and  paper  money,  to  carry  out 
of  the  country. 

4.  The  great  wafte  of  the  precious  metals,  in  making  articles 
of  plate,  has  alfo  tended  to  produce  a  fcarcity  of  coin.  The 
Eafl  India  Company  generally  export  filver  in  bullion,  or  in 
dollars ;  but  a  goldfmith  is  tempted  to  melt  down  a  heavy  guinea, 
ai^d  frequently  a  filver  coin,  fuch  as  a  crown  or  half-crown  piece 
of  filver,  if  it  be  nev/-coined  or  cheaper  than  bullion.  Of  this 
lafl  great  quantities  are  manufactured  into  plate.  Twenty  years 
ago,  Birmingham  ufed  fifty  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  bullion  yearly 
for  this  manufacture.  And  now,  from  our  increafing  luxury, 
the  demand  for  plate,  or  for  trinkets  made  of  the  precious  metals, 
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muft  occafion  an  increafing  confumpt  of  gold  and  filver;  and 
v/ithout  an  increafe  of  the  annual  quantity  imported,  we  muft 
labour  under  a  great  fcarcity  of  the  precious  metals.     But, 

5.  The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
has  for  fome  years  been  infufficient  to  anfwer  both  our  internal 
confumpt,  and  our  foreign  exportation  of  the  precious  metals: 
and  while  we  are  at  war  with  Spain,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  mufl:  be  a  temporary  deficiency  of  importation  :  for  Portu- 
gal alone  cannot  fupply  our  demands  for  gold  and  filver ;  nor 
could  we  expect  a  great  proportion  of  thefe  metals  from  Portugal, 
when  England  inftead  of  fupplying  that  country  with  corn,  was 
obliged  to  import  it  from  other  countries. 

6.  Without  charging  the  war  as  the  fole  caufe  of  the  prefent 
fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  it  has 
contributed  much  to  that  fcarcity.  I  do  not  accufe  the 
Minifter  of  exporting  coin  intentionally.  In  payment  of 
fubfidiesj  neither  do  I  acquit  him  entirely  of  this  charge.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  our  guineas  are  commonly  met  with  on 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  our  Weft  India  conquefts  have 
rendered  our  coin  more  common  than  it  was  formerly,  both  in 
America  and  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Whenever  troops  are  fent 
out  of  Britain,  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  muft  be  fent  out 
along  with  them,  A  great  proportion  of  this  either  never  finds 
its  way  back  to  this  country,  or  does  not  fo  for  a  confiderable 
time.  And  until  peace  be  reftored,  we  can  neither  avoid  ex- 
porting fome  of  our  coin,  nor  import  gold  and  filver  fo  freely 
as  if  v/e  were  not  at  war  with  Spain — (I  except  here  the  cap- 
ture of  Spanifti  fhips). 

7.  The  improvidence  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  the  Mi- 
niftry,  has  rendered  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  felt 
more  feverely,  if  it  has  not  occafioned  it  in  a  great  meafure. 
There  is  no  pleafure  to  a  good  mind  in  cenfuring  others  in 
terms  of  afperity.  It  would  be  invidious  to  blame  either  that 
great  Company  or  his  Majefty's  Minifters  in  one  groupe  ;  but 
the  high  price  and  fcarcity  of  wheat,  and  the  great  rife  in  the 
price  of  labour,  and  all  other  provifions,  occafioned  fo  great  an 
addition  to  the  demand  for  coin  for  fupporting  the  paper  cur- 
rency, that  the  Bank,  feeing  the  demand  for  gold  and  filver  was 
mcreafing,  might,  twelve  months  ago,  without  exciting  any 
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alarm,  have  applied  for  an  exclufive  prh^ilegc  to  ilTue  fmall 
notes  in  England.  That  privilege,  as  a  temporary  preventive, 
would  have  had  many  good  effedts,  if  it  had  been  moderately 
cxercifed  j  and  the  coin  already  in  England  would  have  been 
fufRcient  for  fupporting  the  paper  currency.  (I  have  not  fo  fa- 
vourable an  opinion  of  fuch  ^n  indifcriminate  indulgence  to  all 
perfons  in  England  who  may  ifTue  fmall  notes.)  In  regard  to 
the  Miniftry,  it  may  be  obferved,  without  giving  offence,  that 
the  price  of  provifions  (one  great  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  filver) 
was  certainly  enhanced  by  improper  corn  laws,  and  by  a  new 
thing  in  political  oeconomy,  the  granting  a  bounty  on  the  im- 
portation of  corn ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  they  did  no  injury 
to  public  credit  by  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bank.  That 
great  Company  has  formerly  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  pay- 
ing in  fixpences,  and  its  paper  has  been  at  20  per  cent,  difcount;  yet 
its  capital  is  immenfe,  and  any  deprefTion  of  its  credit  mufl  have 
been  temporary.  The  fupport  of  the  merchants  of  London, 
who  agreed  to  take  its  notes,  would  have  anfwered  better  with- 
out the  order  of  the  Privy-Council,  or  zny  interference  of  Par- 
liament. It  has  been  faid  that  property  is  the  creature  of  the 
law  ;  but  this  is  a  miflake  :  property  is  the  child  of  induflry ; 
the  law  is  not  its  creator,  but  its  guardian  or  protedlor  j  and 
public  credit  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  pofitive  laws,  but 
by  public  opinion,  or  the  general  confent  of  the  people. 

8.  The  alarm  that  has  been  raifed  concerning  the  fcarcity  of 
coin  occafions  it  to  be  hoarded  by  narrow  minded  perfons. 
The  mifer  loves  to  fee  his  gold,  the  timorous  man  is  afraid  to 
take  any  paper  money,  and  it  is  a  principle  of  the  human  mind 
that  confidence  once  lofl  is  not  eafily  regained.  The  civil 
wars  in  France  have,  no  doubt,  alfo  occafioned  much  money 
to  be  buried  that  will  never  be  recovered.  An  alarm  about 
the  fcarcity  of  coin,  joined  to  a  difpofition  to  hoard  money, 
may  occafion  fimilar  effects  in  Britain.  But  even  the  hoarding 
in  a  chefl  takes  coin  as  effedlually  out  of  circulation  as  if  it 
were  buried  under  ground. 

Q.  The  regulations  of  the  mint  alfo  tend  to  increafe  the  fcar-^ 

city  of  coin  in  Britain.     As  long  as  no  duty  or  feignorage  is 

paid  for  coining  gold  or  filver,  there  will  always  be  a  tempta- 
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tion  to  melt  down  the  heavieft  pieces  of  our  coin.  Th^  exceU 
lence  of  our  gold  coin  has  occafioned  its  tranfportation  to  the 
continent,  not  only  for  the  purpofes  of  the  war,  but  for  pur- 
chafing  corn  where  it  was  moft  profitable  to  do  fo  with  guineas, 
and  to  pay  for  foreign  fpirits  which  were  fmuggled  into  the 
country  when  diftillation  was  flopped  in  Britain.  In  this  coun- 
try, too,  the  value  of  gold  is  to  that  of  filver  as  153-  to  I.  In 
Europe  in  general  as  i^i  to  i,  and  feldom  fo  high  as  this.  Till 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  be  altered  in  Britain,  interefted 
perfons  will  export  filver  to  China,  where  gold  is  to  filver  as 
10  to  I. 

Thefe  appear  to  be  the  principal  caufes  of  the  prefent  fcarcity 
of  gold  and  filver  ;  and  they  are  detailed  without  intending  to 
give  offence  to  any  fociety  or  individual. 

With  the  fame  difpofition  the  remedies  of  this  evil  fhall  be 
pointed  out. 

1 .  All  rahks  fhould  unite  at  prefent  in  fupporting  the  paper 
currency  till  more  gold  and  filver  are  coined  ;  when  the  coin, 
without  any  effort  of  the  nation,  will  fupport  that  currency. 

2.  Though  fmall  notes  be  permitted  to  be  ifTued,  this  ought 
to  be  allowed  only  for  a  limited  time,  at  mofl:  for  a  year ;  for 
though  this  be  ufed  as  a  temporary  remedy,  the  natural  effect 
of  fmall  notes  is  to  make  gold  and  filver  lefs  neceflTary,  and  con- 
fequently  more  fcarce. 

3.  None  of  thefe  fmall  notes  fnould  be  a  legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment, not  even  from  the  Bank  of  England  j  they  fhould,  like 
copper  money,  be  confidered  merely  as  a  kind  of  fmall  change, 
necelfary  in  bufinefs.  The  forbearance  of  demanding  payment 
Ihould  be  an  indulgence  of  the  holder  of  thefe  notes  to  the 
bankers,  and  at  any  rate  not  above  ofie  fmall  note  fhouid  be  a 
legal  tender  of  payment. 

4.  The  proportions  between  gold  and  filver  in  the  Britifh 
mint  fhould  be  altered.  This  may  be  done  by  raifing  the  weight 
of  a  guinea,  or  coining  fewer  guineas  out  of  a  pound  of  gold, 
or  by  raifing  the  price  of  a  pound  of  filver  to  65  or  67,  inftead 
of  62  fhillings.  The  firft  of  thefe  methods  would  be  the  moft 
honourable  to  the  nation ;  the  fecond  would  be  the  moft  profit- 
able, as  our  bad  filver  coin  could  be  re-coinedjvith  lefs  iofs  if 
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66  or  67  fhillings  were  taken  out  of  the  pound  of  the  nftw  {i\vet 
coinage ;  but  as  the  original  ftandard  of  our  coin  was  taken 
from  the  weight  of  filver^  it  would  be  difhonorable  to  degrade 
this  ftandard. 

5.  We  fhould  encourage  the  coining  of  plate,  by  publifliing 
and  recording  the  names  of  thofe  who  bring  it  to  the  mint ; 
and  perhaps  alio  by  giving  them  medals  proportioned  to  the 
quantity. 

6.  Impofing  a  prohibitory,  or  at  leaft  a  very  high  tax  on  gold 
and  filver  plate  for  one  year. 

7.  Allowing  all  gold  and  filver  to  be  coined,  as  at  prefent,  on 
the  expence  of  the  nation  till  the  ift  of  January  1798,  but 
enacting  that,  after  this  period,  a  duty,  or  feignorage,  fhall  be 
paid  for  coining.  A  duty  of  8  per  cent,  made  all  French  gold 
return  to  France ;  a  fimilar  duty  might  affifl  our  excellent  gold 
coin  to  find  its  way  home  again.  The  Bank  of  England  would 
perhaps  grumble  at  firft;  but,  as  Dr.  Adam  Smith  obferves, 
they  do  not  always  fee  their  ov/n  intereft. 

8.  Prohibiting  the  Eaft-India  Company  from  exporting  any 
bullion  from  Britain  for  one  year,  and  limiting  their  inveft- 
ments  to  China  to  one  half  of  their  ufual  fums,  even  though 
they  fhould  find  money  in  Spain  or  Portugal  to  make  their  ufual 
inveftments.     (This  alfo  for  the  fpace  of  one  year.) 

9.  Prohibiting,  for  a  limited  time,  the  fending  of  fubfidies  in 
money,  and  enquiring  ver)'  ftridtly  where  coin  was  ifTued,  by 
an  order  from  the  Government,  or  office  under  it.  (It  were  to 
be  wiflied  that  all  future  fubfidies  were  prohibited,  though  they 
are  a  lefs  evil  than  continental  armies  of  Britifh  foldiers.) 

10.  Calling  in  all  the  filver  coin  and  coining  it  anew.  This, 
thouo-h  it  appear  a  little  paradoxical,  would  tend  to  render  filver 
coin  more  common  j  for  a  claufe  enacting  that  all  the  old  coin 
fhould  not  be  current  if  below  a  certain  weight,  would  caufe 
the  hoarded  money  to  appear. 

11.  Eftablifhing  a  bank  of  depofit,  either  as  a  diftind  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  under  the  direiftion  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  York,  and  the  Lord 
Provoft  of  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow.  A-s  no  banking  company 
above  fix  perfons  can  exift  in  England  while  the  Bank's  charter 
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continues,  thcfe  fix  perfons,  or  ofEce-bearers,  could  manage  a 
bank  of  Depofit.  This  would  prevent  fweating,  dipping, 
and  rubbing  good  Englifli  coin.  (The  depofits  fhould  be  in 
bullion.) 

12.  Making  peace  as  foon  as  this  can  be  done  on  reafonable 
terms.     (Gold  and  filver  would  follow.) 

13.  Attending  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money  better 
than  has  as  yet  been  done. 

14.  Difcouraging  all  monopolies,  whether  of  corn,  of  coin, 
or  of  any  other  merchandife. 

15.  Avoiding  all  interference  with  public  credit,  and  leaving 
debtors  and  creditors  to  themfelves. 

Thefe  are  the  principle  remedies  which  have  occurred  to  this 
Obferver.  It  remains  only  to  fuggeft  a  few  cautions  which  ap- 
pear to  be  neceflary  to  be  given  to  certain  perfons. 

Firft,  Let  private  perfons  who  have  gold  or  filver  beware  of 
hoarding  them  up.  The  beft  v»'ay  to  get  the  paper  money  rea- 
dily changed,  is  to  keep  no  more  in  any  private  man's  cuftody 
than  what  will  change  a  few  fmall  notes.  There  are  only  about 
two  millions  of  families  in  Britain.  And  we  have  more  coin 
than  we  need  for  a  temporary  fupply  till  peace  be  reftored,  if 
every  man  would  produce  his  coin,  and  not  hoard  it. 

2d.  Let  all  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufadurers  be  cau- 
tious of  ruining  for  ever  the  credit  of  our  paper  currency,  by 
ifluing  an  excelHve  number  of  fmall  notes.  Let  thefe  notes  be 
always  called  in  when  coin  can  be  got  to  repay  them ;  and  let 
no  man  for  a  temporary  convenience  ruin  both  himfelf  and  his 
country. 

3d.  Let  thofe  who  have  money  lodged  with  bankers  not  be 
too  clamorous  to  get  it  back ;  fuch  imprudent  clamours  will 
only  ruin  both  themfelves  and  their  bankers,  while  a  little  pa- 
tience may  ferve  both  effectually.  While  temporary  laws  operate^ 
let  a  fpirit  of  forbearance  cooperate  with  them. 

Laftly.  Let  all  private  or  country  bankers  take  care  to  import 
or  collect  coin  againft  the  period  at  which  thefe  temporary  laws 
terminate  or  are  abrogated.  At  prefent  they  may  be  too  fcarce. 
They,  at  prefent,  are  gainers  by  thefe  temporary  regulations, 
which  fave  them  paying  four  or  five  per  cent,  to  thofe  who 
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colle(5l  coin  for  them  :  but  when  thei'e  laws,  or  temporary  ex- 
pedients are  at  an  end,  the  time  of  trial  of  all  the  bankers  of 
the  kingdom  will  only  commence.  The  Bank  of  England 
will,  perhaps,  be  prepared ;  but  all  private  bankers,  and  all 
country  banks,  will  be  in  great  danger ;  and  they  would  be 
ruined  altogether  by  getting  a  prolongation  of  thefe  temporary 
laws,  though  they  might  be  fo  fooliih  as  to  afk  it. 
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